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The history of factory legislation in India is a progressive one. In this article Mr. 
T. W. Johnstone, M. B. E., A. R. C.8., D. 1. C., J. P., Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay 
Province, discusses the subject both in its historical and administrative aspects. 


HE rapid development of the industrial system in Britain in the early 
years of the last century led to a number of abuses. Public opinion was 
ultimately stirred and the remedy was sought after a great deal of oppo- 

sition in the passing of the first Factory Act, and the creation of a staff of 
inspectors to enforce it. The centenary of the British factory inspectorate was 
celebrated in 1933 and a deservedly high tribute was paid to the pioneering 
work of the four men who ‘‘blazed the trail.’’ 

With the development of the factory system most countries have found 
it necessary to create a factory inspectorate charged with the duty of administer- 
ing the laws passed to regulate conditions of work, and in the early seventies 
the need was felt and voiced in the Bombay Presidency, where 18 cotton mills 
had been established with over 10,000 employees, many of whom were women 
and children. 

The principal enactments in India are the Act of 1881, the amendments 
of 1891, the Act of 1911, the amendments of 1922, and finally, the Act of 1934. 

It is usually necessary to limit the application of factory law, hence the 
Act of 1881 started by defining a ‘‘factory’’ as a premises using power, and 
employing 100 persons simultaneously for four months or more in the year. 
As far as the employment of labour was concerned, this initial Act only 
attempted to control the employment of children, and it declared a ‘‘child’”’ to be 
a person between the ages of 7 and 12 years. The hours of work were fixed at 
9 a day, with a rest interval of one hour. 4 holidays had to be given in each 
month. Children were also prohibited from cleaning machinery in motion 
and from working between the fixed and moving parts of machinery. This 
latter provision was necessary to prevent serious or fatal accidents which were 
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a fairly common result of children working on spinning mules. Children 
were also prohibited from working in two factories on the same day, and, in 
the absence of compulsory birth registration in India, provisions for the certi- 
fication of children for age and fitness were incorporated. 

These were the only provisions regulating the employment of labour, 
but measures to secure the safety of all persons were framed. The 1881 Act 
dealt with this important matter by requiring certain machinery to be securely 
fenced, whilst power was reserved to the Local Government to frame rules in 
other cases, and the factory inspector whose appointment was required by the 
Act, was also empowered to issue an individual order to require the fencing or 
guarding of machinery not covered by the Act or rules. To prevent an arbi- 
trary exercise of this rather wide prerogative, an inspector’s order was subject 
to an appeal. I do not know whether the framers of the 1881 Act were men of 
exceptional sagacity, or whether they built better than they knew, but this 
method of dealing with accident prevention has survived to this day. The 
method is almost unique in factory legislation, but its undoubted value was 
brought to the notice of the world by the International Labour Office a few 
years ago. 

The initial Act also required the maintenance of registers, the posting 
of notices to enforce the restrictions on child labour, and stipulated that a list 
of holidays to be observed must be sent to the inspector. All accidents that 
involved death or prevented an injured person from returning to work within 
two days had also to be reported to him. Penal sections provided for a breach 
of the requirements of the Act. 

The Act of 1881 was criticised on the grounds that it afforded insufficient 
protection to children, and failed to regulate women’s labour. Commissioners 
were appointed, and the 1891 amendments followed. 

The number of persons required to constitute a factory was reduced from 
100 to 50, whilst Local Governtments could, by notification, extend the Act to 
concerns using power and employing between 20 and 50 persons. The defini- 
tion of ‘‘employed’’ was extended to include all persons whether adults or 
children and the lower age limit for a child was raised from 7 to 9 and the 
upper age from 12 to 14. 

Except in shift-working factories, a compulsory stoppage of work for half 
an hour for all persons was required, and, subject to certain exceptions, a 
weekly holiday had to be given. 

Women, except in seasonal factories, were prohibited from working at 
night. Their daily hours were limited to 11 with a rest interval of 14 hours, 
or proportionately less if fewer hours were worked. They were prohibited 
from employment in more than one factory on the same day, but except for 
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the latter requirement, fairly wide powers of exemption were reserved to the 
Governor-General in Council. 

The night employment of children was prohibited and their daily hours 
reduced from 9 to7. To preventa “‘traffic’’ in children’s certificates, a penalty 
for using a false certificate was enacted. 

The rule-making powers of the Local Government were extended to in- 
elude the provision of drinking water, while sanitation, ventilation and the 
prevention of over-crowding were legislated for. Rules were framed to enforce 
the submission of occasional or periodical returns and provision was made for 
the publication of draft rules for criticism before final publication. 

There was a great deal of agitation in the late ninety’s and the early 
years of this century for further changes. Noattempt had been made to control 
the daily or weekly working hours of male adults. To a very great extent their 
duration was only limited by natural conditions. They could be employed 
from day-light to dusk and in several textile factories they were so employed. 

The introduction of electricity for lighting purposes and the boom of 
1904-1905 also led to a longer working day than was contemplated in 1891 and 
a considerable volume of opinion accordingly urged a statutory limitation of 
the working hours of men. The Factory Labour Commission, appointed by 
the Secretary of State, reported in 1907 and the 1911 Act was brought into 
operation in 1912. This again effected great changes. The definition of a 
child was unchanged. The meaning of ‘“‘employed’’ was extended to include the 
baling of material as a manufacturing process, whilst the loophole through 
which many seasonal factories escaped all control, by working a day or two 
less than four months, was stopped. 

The definition of ‘‘factory’’ was enlarged to include those run by electrical 
power, but electrical, generating and transforming stations, mines, and faec- 
tories on tea, coffee or indigo plantations were exempted. 

Advances in the health and safety requirements were also made. The 
inspector was granted power to order the installation of exhaust fans to remove 
dust or fumes, and water used for humidifying purposes in weaving sheds had 
either to be taken from a public supply or be effectively purified before use. 
Power was also granted to the inspector, subject to appeal, to secure adequate 
lighting. In new factories the doors of each room in which more than 30 
persons were employed had to open outwards, whilst provisions for means of 
escape in case of fire and precautions against fire were required. A series of 
fatalities to women in cotton-pressing factories resulted in a special provision 


to secure their safety. 
As far as hours of employment were concerned, unexempted work had 
to be stopped fora period of at least half an hour after not more than 6 hours 
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work. Children and women were not allowed to work for more than 7 or 11 
hours a day respectively and could not be employed, subject to slight vari- 
ations, before 5:30 in the morning or after 7 in the evening, although this 
latter provision, as far as women were concerned, did not apply to cotton gins 
and presses. 

A distinction was made between textile and other factories and a daily 
limit of 12 hours was placed on the working hours of male adults in the former 
factories. The 1911 Act also reduced the working hours of children in textile 
factories to six hours per day. 

Relevant changes in the requirements regarding notices and registers 
were made and, since it was found that an oceupier could in some instances 
escape the penal provisions, the manager was made jointly liable with him. 

Supplementary provisions provided for the hearing of appeals from 
orders of the inspector, by assessors appointed by Government and by repre- 
sentative industries, for a variation of the times—to suit local conditions— 
during which women and children might be employed, and for the exclusion 
of a period when work was interrupted, from the computation of working hours. 

Experience of the 1911 Act disclosed a number of defects, whilst the 
growth of public opinion fostered by the War and the setting up of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization under the terms of the Peace Treaty, led to a 
sweeping revision of the Act in 1922. By these amendments the distinction 
between the textile and non-textile factories was abolished and a maximum 11 
hour day for men and women alike, with a 60 hour week was introduced. The 
rest interval was increased from 4 hour to an hour with a permissive power, if 
the employee so desired, to fix two half-hour intervals. Women were prohi- 
bited from employment during the night in cotton ginning and pressing 
factories. The definition of factory was altered to include all concerns using 
power and employing 20 or more persons, whilst Local Governments were 
enabled, by notification, to ‘extend the Act to concerns—whether or not 
mechanical power was used—and wherein 10 or more persons were employed. 

The exemption hitherto enjoyed by tea, coffee, and indigo factories, and 
concerns transforming or generating electrical energy were cancelled, whilst 
fairly numerous exemptions were either curtailed or abolished. 

The lower age limit was raised from 9 to 12—a far sweeping change 
—and the upper age was increased from 14 to 15. Power was granted to the 
inspector to send for re-examination those children who appeared to be adverse- 
ly suffering from their employment. A maximum limit of 6 hours a day was 
placed on all child labour. 

Excessive humidification was controlled, and power was given to the 
inspector to issue an order where danger from the ways, works, or even the 
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buildings themselves, was apprehended. Fatal accidents to infants and children 
who were brought into factories, led to the grant of power to the inspector, 
subject to appeal, to prohibit their admission to factories, whilst a new feature 
in Indian legislation was the control of the employment of women and young 
persons on dangerous lead processes. 

New ground was also broken by insistence on a special rate of over-time 
pay when exempted persons were worked longer than the weekly maximum 
ordinarily permitted. Although the power of substituting any day within 
three days of the Sunday as a holiday was not altered, it was enacted that no 
person should be employed for more than ten days without a holiday. 

The rule-making powers of Local Governments were extended to meet 
the new conditions and the maximum fine for an offence was inereased from 
Rs. 200/- to Rs. 500/-. Since legislation for workmen’s compensation was under 
consideration, a clause in the Amending Act of 1922 enabled compensation to 
be awarded by a Court out of fine imposed under the Factories Act, if death or 
injury resulted from a breach of the safety requirements. This, a transitory 
provision, enabled relief to be given in particular cases, 

The 1922 restrictions were entirely on the employment of labour and 
although they were fairly far-reaching in this respect, the removal of the 
restriction on the use of machinery in textile factories, the abolition of the 
control of the inspector over a system of shifts, and the deletion of the provi- 
sion for a simultaneous rest interval, have added to the difficulties of adminis- 
tration. 

Slight changes were made in 1923, 1926 and 1931—the most important 
being the one to penalise parents and guardians who permitted children to 
work in two factories after obtaining two certificates. 

The Royal Commission on Labour visited India in 1929 and 1930 and a 
very comprehensive survey of Indian labour conditions resulted. Partly as a 
result of this study the Act of 1934 was passed. 

This Act recognises three classes of factories, viz., perennial factories, 
continuous production factories, and seasonal factories, i. e., those concerns 
that work during certain well defined seasons, and do not ordinarily work for 
more than 180 days in the year. 

The weekly hours for men and women in the different categories are 
fixed at 54, 56 and 60 respectively. Maximum daily working hours for men 
are fixed at 10 in the first two groups and 11 in the last. A daily limit of 10 
hours is placed on women’s labour. 

The maximum hours of work for children are fixed at 5 and a special 
provision states that no child may be exempted from the weekly holiday under 


any circumstances. 
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Under previous legislation it was possible to fix the working hours of 
men during any period of the day. The Royal Commission, however, drew 
attention to some rather serious cases of undue ‘“‘spreadover.’’ To limit this, a 
‘“spreadover’’ clause was introduced whereby the hours of work and the rest 
intervals of men cannot, unless a special exemption has been granted by 
Government, be spreadover a longer period than 13 hours. The same 
provision has been applied to women, except that the “‘spreadover’’ must lie 
between any 13 hours from 5:30 a.m. to 7 p.m. The “‘spreadover’’ for children 
is limited to 74 hours, and no child may be employed except during the times 
allotted to women. 

The age limits of children have not been altered, but to avoid, in some 
measure, the sudden break from a child to an adult, persons between the ages 
of 15 and 17 are now required to obtain a certificate of fitness before adult work 
may be undertaken. 

The conditions applying to rest intervals have not materially changed, 
but the requirement relating to “‘simultaneous’’ employment in the definition of 
a factory has been altered so that it is no longer possible for shift working 
concerns employing more than 20 persons in the aggregate to avoid regulation. 

Health and Safety. The more important provisions of previous enact- 
ments have been materially strengthened and extended. India was fortunate in 
not having committed herself to a formal standard of ventilation based on a 
carbonic acid content. It was thus possible to take advantage of the change 
over from the chemical to the physical view point which very largely received 
its impetus by the invention of the kata thermometer and the work of Dr. 
Leonard Hill. 

Although a standard based on the wet kata thermometer is impractical, 
a restricted power has been given to the Chief Inspector to deal with the matter 
in hot factories. He may also require the recording of the wet kata observa- 
tions in factories. ; 

As far as some aspects of safety were concerned, the powers granted by 
the changes in 1922 could not be effectively exercised, and remedial measures 
are incorporated in the New Act. Power has also been granted to the Pro- 
vincial Government to frame rules where there are special risks from injury, 
poisoning and disease. <A slight advance was made in 1922 when the employ- 
ment of women and young persons on lead processes was regulated. Rules 
have been framed to secure the protection of persons employed on lead pro- 
cesses, the manufacture of aerated waters and processes connected with the 
manufacture of rubber, chromium plating, cellulose spraying, sand blasting, 
and the generation and use of petrol gas. In some instances women, adoles- 
cents and children have been prohibited from employment. 
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Welfare. Powers are granted to Local Governments in respect to the 
establishment of dining rooms and rooms where the infants of women workers 
ean be looked after. The entire absence of medical aid in some factories or 
facilities for treating injured persons has been remedied, and factories that do 
not adequately provide for the medical treatment of injured persons are required 
to provide standard First-Aid boxes. With the co-operation of St. John’s 
Ambulance Association, employees, mainly from the small factories in Bombay 
and the mills in Ahmedabad, are now being trained in First-Aid. Several 
classes for the mills in Bombay were established some years ago. 

The Provincial Government have passed rules whereby factories that 
ordinarily employ more than 100 women are required to provide suitable rooms 
for the use of their children and to arrange for their supervision. 116 concerns 
have provided facilities to the required standard. 

The Act of 1934 was further amended in 1935 and 1936. The first 
amendment prohibited women supervisors from working at night, whilst the 
second extended the definition of a factory to permit Local Governments to bring 
under regulation work done in the open air. This was found necessary to 
control the arduous conditions of work in dhobi-ghats. 

The principal changes in factory legislation have been considered. It is 
clear that very vast improvements in the law have been made and that the trend 
in India as elsewhere has been in the direction of greater control over the condi- 
tions of employment in factories. Various difficulties and anomalies in the law 
have been rectified from time to time so that the 1934 Act is a fairly compre- 
hensive one. 

A ‘‘factory’’ is ordinarily a premises using power and employing 20 persons 
on any day in the preceding 12 months, but a Provincial Government has power 
to apply some or all of the provisions of the Act to factories using power and 
employing between 10 and 20 persons and to concerns not using power. 

The Provincial Government have utilised their powers on an extensive 
scale and suitable regulations have been adopted for a very large number of 
such concerns. 

A recent All India amendment has applied certain provisions of the Act 
to ‘“‘small’’ factories, i.e., to premises using power and employing between 10 
and 20 persons if children are employed. The same provisions may be applied 
by Provincial Governments to power concerns employing less than 10 persons 
if children are employed. 

The Employment of Children Act. All India legislation to control the 
employment of children in several industries was passed and came into operation 
on the Ist of October, 1939. Occupiers are required to send in a notice and 
the employment of children below the age of 12 years is prohibited. The Act 
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will be worked by local officials in the areas not covered by the inspectorate in 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Poona. 
The following table shows how employment in factories subject to 


regulation has increased : 





| 





ey Number of persons employed oa g | B. 2 
he = > S 2 eae ES 
Roden s S =| 7 = | Raves 
A ‘os S = ™ 3 a 
1892 253 94,660 | 25,539 5,946 |-1,26,145| 498 ilto 3°7 | 4°71 
1897 343 1.06.780 26,930 6,669 | 1,40,379) 409 3°97) 4°75 
1902 400 | 1,34,327 | 39,118 6,779 | 1,80,224;°450 | 3°43! 3°76 
1907 519 | 1,61,447 12,899 | 10,106 | 2,14,452) 413 3°76) 47 
1912 687 1,96,015 49,486 | 14,844 | 2,59,845) 378 3°96; 5°52 
1917 835 | 2,26,084 56,215 | 13,092 | 2,95,391| 353 4°0 | 4°43 
1922. | 1,062 | 2,79,608 G7,518 13,392 | 3,60,518) 348 4°14) 3°72 
1927 | 1,596 | 2,95,391 $0,155 6,322 |3,81,868| 2389 3°69; 1°65 
1932 | 1,852 |3,12,878 | 73,977 2,792 | 3,89,647) 210 4°23) 0°72 
1935 | 1,999 | 3,43,194 70,235 1,941 | 4,20,716| 210 4°91) 0°46 
4,691" 655" | 
1936 | 1,879 | 3,24,027 62,652 922 |3,91,771| 208 | 5°17| 0°24 
3,481° 689 | 
1937 | 2,108 | 3,64,765 | 65,891 466 | 4,535,207 206 5°56) 0°11 
3,673 412" 
1938 | 2,810 | 4,02,449 71,591 943 | 4,79,103| 170 | 5°65! 0°19 | 
3,410 343" | | 
1939 | 3,460 3,90,817 | 70,597 920 | 4,66,040, 134 | 9'59| 0°19 
3,224" 482° 


. 
* Adolescents 


The increase is due to changes in the law and to industrial development. 
The ratio between men and women, and the percentage of children, indicate 
that, from broad social considerations, the Bombay Province has not much 
to learn from other countries. Child labour has practically ceased, and the 
abuses connected with child labour have been almost entirely obliterated. 
Factory legislation, inspection and improved certification are partly responsible, 
but there has been a growing tendency on the part of employers not to employ 
child labour now that adult labour is available in adequate quantity. 

Administration. The first charge on an inspection service is to ensure 
observance of the laws. With a comprehensive Act that ineludes practically 
all workers within its scope and with the scattered nature of Indian industry 
the securing of compliance with the provision relating to work and holidays is, 
in itself, a difficult task. Factories have almost entire freedom over the actual 
fixing of their time tables. Women and children cannot of course be employed 
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at night and the actual duration of the hours of work and rest periods for 
individuals must conform to the Act. But otherwise, night shifts and group 
systems of working may be adopted. The weekly holiday too, may be varied 
within fairly wide limits. The development of night shifts has thrown a great 
strain on the department and, without a large number of surprise visits, in- 
fractions of the law, particularly in the smaller moffusil factories, would be 
frequent. Inspectors therefore have to inspect both day and night and have 
frequently to give up their own Sunday holiday. 

A rather bald statement regarding prosecutions for infringements of the 
law is published annually. There is, however, often an underlying history of 
a cross country ride late at night or early in the morning to obtain the evidence 
necessary for a conviction. 

Fencing of Machinery and Enquiry into Accidents. These have always 
formed a most important part of the activities of the inspectorate. New pro- 
blems are always arising in connection with new machinery and new industries, 
and attempts are made to keep pace with them. The machinery accident rate 
in the textile industry in the Town and Island of Bombay is only one half of 
that in Britain. Enquiries cover the simple types of accident is well as those 
involving fairly difficult technical matters. 

The Department has encouraged the new approach to accident prevention 
with the financial assistance of employers’ organizations, warning posters have 
been prepared, warning signs have been painted on machinery and several 
safety committees have been established. 

The atmospheric conditions in which operatives work have a great 
bearing on their health and efficiency. The law has been extended and new 
powers incorporated, but a great deal has been effected by persuasion and 
demonstration. Practically all the newer mills in the Presidency have been 
equipped with air conditioning plants capable of effecting air changes of 
from 10 to 20 per hour. A great advance in many of the older mills has also 
been made. Working conditions in many textile concerns have been revolu- 
tionised and over 40 lakhs have been spent in this direction alone. The results 
are better health, better work, more contentment and greater efficiency. The 
inspectorate has been very active in this direction and may legitimately claim 
a fair share of the progress made. 

In addition to the activities of the inspectors, the full-time certifying 
surgeons in Ahmedabad and Bombay, apart from their duties of examining 
children and adolescents for age and fitness, have been appointed additional 
inspectors under the health and sanitary sections, and they examine, from time 
to time, workers who are employed on operations likely to affect their health 


adversely. 
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Maternity Benefit Act. This Act was passed by the Legislative Council in 
1929. It provides that women in factories in Bombay and Ahmedabad shall 
receive 8 annas a day for four weeks after confinement and at the same rate up 
to a maximum of four weeks for the period between the rate of absence from 
work and the date of confinement. In other centres the rate has been fixed at 
the average earnings. To qualify, a woman has to put in 9 months’ service and 
she is protected from dismissal during the period she receives her benefit. 

Amendments were made in 1934 to secure that women, subject to safe- 
guards, could secure four weeks’ benefit shortly after leaving work since it was 
found that, under the original measure, women were not utilising the benefit to 
the best advantage, owing to the delay in receiving it. 

Much of the administration of this Act is in the hands of the lady in- 
spector, who not only assists the women with advice, but follows up the infants 
in the creches and does much to break down the prejudices of the women. With 
the development of maternity hospitals in Bombay, supplemented by the 
Maternity Benefit Act and the establishment of creches in the mills, the lot of 
the average mill woman and her child has been very materially improved in the 
last decade. ; 

The following table shows the extent to which the Maternity Benefit Act 
has been of benefit to working women : 
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1929-30 1,684 16 1,700 34,663 14; 0| 

1930-31 5,194 37 | 5,281 | 1,21,825| 12] 0} 

1931-32 5,398 57 5,455  1,28,542) 0| 0 

1932-33 | 

Up to 30-6-33 5,749! 41 5,790 | 1,385,818; 3} 2 
Pa cant 2,728 18 2,746 64,417) 4) 0 
| 1934 4,123 54 | 4,177 97,879 | 8 | 9 | 
| 1935 3,895 29 3,924 94,351| 5| 6| 
1936 4,276 34 4,310 | 1,03,930| 14 | 10 
| 1937 3,559 21 3,580 88,762 5| 6 
| 1938 3,861 27 3,888 | 96,556) 1) 0 
| 1939 | 4,352 29 | 4,381 | 1,11,880) 7/ 11 
| re See as | 

| | | 
| Toran ...| 44,819 363 | 45,182 | 10,77,622} 12| 8 | 
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Workmen’s Oompensation. Under this Act workmen who are injured by 
an accident arising out of and in the course of employment are entitled to 
compensation. The members of the inspectorate have done a great deal to 
make the provisions of the Act known to injured workmen, particularly in the 
moffusil areas. They have often been the means of securing the payment of 
compensation that would not otherwise have been made. A close contact is 
maintained with the Commissioner of Workmen’s Compensation in Bombay 
who, as Commisioner of Labour, is in control of the Factory Department. 

Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act. This is mainly a trade 
measure, but factory inspectors are required to sanction plans of new factories 
and have been able to secure a much higher standard of ventilation and fencing 
of machinery as a result. 

Payment of Wages Act. This Act was brought into operation in 1937 
and is administered by the Factory Department. Its provisions are ordinarily 
applicable to all factories using power and employing more than 20 persons, 
but the reserve powers of the Provincial Government have been utilised to 
apply the principal provisions to the large number of factories brought under 
regulation by the reserve powers of the Factories Act. The objects are to 
secure the prompt payment of wages and to regulate deduction from wages 
and to limit fines. Wage periods cannot exceed a month in duration and 
wages must be paid within 7 or 10 days of the expiry of the period according 
to the size of establishment. - Discharged employees must be paid within two 
days. Fines may only be imposed for offences according to an approved list 
and cannot exceed half an anna in the rupee of the wages earned during the 
wage period. Fines have to be recorded in the register and spent on the wel- 
fare of the workers. 

Although the powers of an inspector are wide, they are strictly limited 
in some directions. It is always possible, however, to make suggestions, and 
although there is a much greater scope for welfare work in the factories of 
this Province, a fair amount of welfare work has been done and the in- 
spectorate has been, and I hope always will be, a progressive force in this 
direction. 














THE WOMAN AS WAGE EARNER 
J. M. KUMARAPPA 


According to the census of 1931, the total number of women workers was 48'8 million, 
or 31 per cent of the total population gainfully employed. The entrance of women into 
industry helps to solve certain immediate family problems, but it creates wider social 
problems. 

Dr. Kumarappa is Professor of Social Economy in The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate 
School of Social Work. 


{THE impact of Western culture and the rise of industrialism in India have 
brought about far-reaching social changes which have profoundly affected 
both the character of our family life and the position of women. In rural 

areas, where the old economy still prevails, the family is not only the unit of 

consumption but also the unit of production. While the man works on land, 
his wife and children carry on, in addition to the domestic tasks, weaving, 
spinning and other cottage industries at home; these form the resources on 
which the family falls back if the main wage-earner is thrown out of employ- 
ment. Hence the ‘‘working woman”’ is by no means a new phenomenon. But 
what is new is women working for wages in large numbers outside the home. 

This new economic role of Indian women is a comparatively recent product of 

our changing civilization. 

Though custom forbids the employment of Muslim and Hindu women of 
the upper classes outside the home, yet the more modern of them, revolting 
against this man-made pattern of life, are entering the learned professions 
and trades in ever increasing numbers. According to the census of 1931, the 
total number of women workers was 48°8 million or 31 per cent of the total 
population gainfully employed. A large proportion of this total is made up of 
women of the poor classes who work mainly as wage-earners; it is this group 
and its problems that form the subject matter of this article. 

While educated women are employed in professions and trades, women 
wage-earners are employed largely on plantations, in mines and factories. 
They also work in great numbers as domestic servants and menials. The 
various occupations in which women of all classes are employed are given in 
Table I on the following page, with the total number in each. 

Out of this total of nearly 154 million persons employed in all oceupa- 
tions, there are, it is estimated, about 56°5 million wage-earners; in other 
words, over 36 per cent of all those engaged in all occupations depend upon 
wage labour as a means of livelihood. Though India still continues to be 
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TABLE I: Occupational Distribution in 1931 ' 








Females | Total 














| 
Occupations | Males | 
| Pees So (a 
D; Exploitation of animals | way | eRe ra aoa 
| and vegetation w+) 74,441,002 | 28,853,487 103,294,439 | 
| IL. Exploitation of minerals .... 259,583 86,417 346,000 | 
| JII. Industry | 10,797,527 | 4,551,426 15,351,953 
IV. Transport ..| 2,099,198 242,208 2,341,406 
| V. Trade .| 5,785,616 | 2,127,981 7,913,597 | 
| VI. Publie Fore se) 884,458 7,021 841,474 | 
| VII. Public Administration .... 962,741 32,543 995,284 
| VIII. Professions and liberal arts. 1,986,260 323,881 2,310,141 
| IX. Persons living mainly on | 
| their income ve 168,829 | 47,045 215,874 
| X. Domestic Service ws) 2,094,487 | 8,803,790 10,898,217 | 
XI. Miscellaneous a 4,599,238 3,179,404 7,778,642 | 
XII. Unproductive v| 1,054,878 570,969 | 1,625,847 | 


| 

| ; sare 
| Total... 105,086,333 | 48,829,717 153,916,050 | 
| PP AAP AS 





largely an agricultural country, modern industries, such as plantations, mines 
and factories, are absorbing a large number of wage-earners, 

Since the middle of the last century, the plantation labour force has 
been steadily growing in numerical strength. From the point of view of 
employment tea, coffee and rubber estates are the most important. These are 
mainly located in the northern and southern parts of India. The principal 
plantation areas in the South are the summits and slopes of the Western Ghats, 
the Nilgiris, the Annamalais, the Shevaroys, Coorg and Malabar. The impor- 
tant centres of the coffee industry are Travancore, Mysore and Coorg. Rubber 
plantations are to be found mostly in Travancore. The plantations in the 
North are located chiefly in Assam and Bengal. The Assam Valley and the 
Surma Valley are the oldest centres of plantation industry, and they employ 
the largest number of tea-garden workers. Darjeeling, the Terai and the 
Dooars in the north and Tripura in the south-east are the planting areas in 


2 Statistical Abstract for British India, 1935, Tables Nos, 17 and 18, 
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Bengal. Outside of cinchona, which is grown by the Government in the 
district of Darjeeling, tea is the only plantation crop in Bengal. Some small 
plantations are also to be found in the Punjab, the United Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa. 

Plantations, being seasonal industries, employ many more workers during 
the busy season than during the slack season. Another interesting aspect is 
that in proportion to men they employ more women than any other form of 
organized industry. For example, out of 741,697 persons in 1911 and 1,003,456 
persons in 1921, the numbers of women employed in all kinds of plantations 
were 350,064 and 474,626 respectively, showing a proportion of 47 per cent in 
both cases. Though such figures for 1931 are not available, it may be men- 
tioned that out of 1,907,126 persons employed in that year as planters, 
managers, clerks and labourers in all India, 693,299 or over 36 per cent were 
women.” 

Rightly is it pointed out that ‘‘the reasons for this proportionately larger 
employmentof women workers on plantations as compared with other organized 
industries are, in the first place, that plantation work is only a special kind of 
agricultural work and is therefore more familiar to Indian women, the vast 
majority of whom live in rural districts; secondly, that facilities have been 
given to male workers to settle on, or in the vicinity of plantations, and to take 
their wives and families with them ; and finally, that under the old system of 
labour contracts, based on the principle of utilizing every able-bodied person 
in the family for labour and of fixing the wage rates accordingly, many women 
had to seek employment in order to balance the family budget, and although 
the contract system has been abolished, the wage system and the need for 
supplementary earnings still remain.’’ Because the wages paid to the male 
adult are not enough to meet even the family’s primary needs, its other members 
are obliged to work to increase the family income. 

Similarly, a considerable number of women are employed in the mining 
industry. The stimulus given by the World War to the mining industry resulted 
in an increase in the number both of mines and of workers. For instance, in 
1901 there were 95,309 persons employed in coal mines in British India, and 
by 1924 the number had risen to 187,088. The number of women employed 
also increased from 27,955 in 1901 to 63,610 in 1924. In India the mining 
industry covers coal, stones, mica, tin ore, limestone, iron ore, lead ore and 
manganese. Coal mining is the most important of the different classes of mines, 
and it is distributed mainly in Bihar, Bengal and the Central Provinces. 
However, the large coal fields, being in Bengal (Raniganj) and Bihar (Jharia), 
these form the areas of large mining employment. 

? Census of India, 1921, p. 285; 1931, Vol. I, Part II, p. 206. 
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Next to coal, the manganese mines are the most important commercially, 
and they are found in the Central Provinces, Bihar, Bombay and Madras. 
The majority of mica mines are small units and they are situated in the rural 
districts of Bihar and Madras. Stone quarries are widely distributed all over 
the country and limestone is quarried mostly in the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces, Bihar and Sind. Some 7,583 workers, including 2,993 women, were 
employed in 1936 in limestone quarries. Iron mines are in Bihar, and they 
employed 13,017 workers in 1936, of whom 3,814 were women. In these differ- 
ent kinds of mines, there are approximately about a quarter of a million mine 
workers, about two-thirds of whom are in the coal industry. 

In 1901 women workers in mines numbered 30,488 or 29°2 per cent of 
the total; in 1924, there were 87,434 women miners or 33°8 per cent of the 
total, and in 1926, women miners were 78,497 or 30°2 per cent of the total. 
These figures clearly show that women have not been an inconsiderable pro- 
portion in the mining labour force. Nevertheless, it was recognized only 
recently that mining work, especially underground, is particularly hard and 
strenuous and, in the case of women and children, injurious to health, safety 
and morals; it is this realization that led to the demand for regulative legisla- 
tion for mining labour. In addition to the rapid increase in the employment of 
women in mines, it must also be noted that a considerable proportion of 
women workers was employed underground. In 1924, for example, 60,375 
women, or 69 per cent of all women miners, worked underground. 

The distinction between employment in open workings and underground 
was first made in 1926, when the numbers of women in open workings and 
underground were respectively 27,833 and 31,889, that is, 35 per cent and 40 
per cent of all women workers respectively. In view of the dangers to which 
women employed underground were exposed, the Government of India pro- 
mulgated regulations on the 7th March, 1929, prohibiting the employment of 
any women underground in the coal mines in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
the Central Provinces, and the salt mines in the Punjab with effect from the 
Ist July, 1929. As the summary expulsion of women in the main coal fields 
would have resulted in a very serious dislocation in the industry, a principle 
of gradualness was laid down. The annual decrease was to be 3 per 
cent in coal and 4 per cent in salt mines. Since then there has been a rapid 
decrease in the underground employment of women as seen in Table II on the 
following page. From 1929 a period of ten years was allowed for the total 
prohibition of the employment of women underground. And now no woman 
miner can be employed in such work. 

Among the different branches of organized industry, the one which 
employs the largest number of wage workers is the factory industry. In this 
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TABLE II: Decrease in the Underground Employment of Women since 1929° 


{ 


Year | Women employed Underground | 
1929 | 24,089 
1930 | 18,684 
1931 | 16,841 
1932 14,711 | 
1933 | 12,799 | 
1934 | 11,193 | 
1935 | 9,551 
| 1936 | 7,301 | 
| 1937 | | 


3,887 


industry, as in mines and on plantations, a considerable number of women are 
employed. In India factories fall under three main categories: (a) those 
undertakings which do not use machinery or mechanical power but employ a 
substantial number of workers; (b) those undertakings which use machinery 
and mechanical power but employ less than 20 persons; and (c) those 
undertakings which use machinery and mechanical power and employ 20 
persons or more. The Factories Act generally covers the last type of under- 
takings, and it is these which are legally termed ‘‘factories.’’ Table III shows 
the growth of factories and the increase in women workers during the last 
forty-five years. 
TABLE III: Factories and Number of Women Workers in Particular Years * 








Year Factories |Women Workers | 
1892 656 | 43,592 | 
1902" 1,533 | 85,882 | 
1910 | 2,859 | 115,540 | 
1914 2,936 | 144,157 | 
1918 | 3,436 | 161,843 

1922 5,144 | 206, 887 | 
1926 7,251 | 249,669 | 
1930 | 8,148 | 254,905 | 
1934 8,658 | 220,860 
1937 | 8,930 237,933 | 








8 Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India for the years given above. 


* Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour : Indian Factory Law Admistration, 1921, 
pp. 46 and 47 ; Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1923, 1933-36, 
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With regard to factory statistics one should bear in mind that there are 
thousands of small factories which do not come under the Factories Act, and 
no statistics are available to show the numbers employed in such concerns. 
Further, the figures for women are not altogether comparable ; for, girls 
between the ages of 12 and 15 years, who were included among women before 
1922, have since been classified’as children. The above figures must therefore 
be considered as merely estimates. Even to-day no reliable statistics are 
available in our country to show approximately correct figures of the numbers 
employed in each branch of industry. 

From the point of view of the working period, factories are divided 
into perennial or non-seasonal factories, and seasonal factories or factories 
which work for less than 180 days. The importance of this classification lies 
in the fact that not only the nature of work and working conditions, but also 
housing accommodation and the composition of the labour force are different 
in these two kinds of factories. To illustrate, seasonal factories, being located 
in rural districts, employ more women than perennial factories. In 1936 
while perennial factories employed 1,161,338 men, they employed only 
152,921 women; whereas seasonal factories employed only 214,847 men but 
women workers numbered 81,285. 

One of the most important of the perennial factories is the textile group, 
within which the cotton and jute mills stand foremost. And these two indus- 
tries employ women in great numbers. In 1937 cotton mills employed 62,899 
women and jute mills had on their roll 38,899 women, giving a total of 101,798 
women workers in these two classes of mills alone. While the jute industry 
of Bengal employs nine-tenths of the total number of workers employed in 
jute mills in all India, Bombay employs two-thirds of the workers in the 
cotton mill industry of the whole country. With reference to the other 
provinces, it may be mentioned that the spinning and weaving of cotton is the 
leading industry in Madras and the United Provinces, the manufacturing of 
steel in Bihar and Orissa, and tea factories in Assam. Table IV on the 
following page shows the provinces where there are 5,000 or more women factory 
workers, the number of factories and the total number of women employed. 

A relatively large proportion of women are employed in non-regulated 
factories such as mica cutting and splitting, wool cleaning, shellac manufacture, 
bidi making and carpet weaving. Working conditions in all of these are very 
bad indeed, and little or no control is exercised over them as they do not come 
under the Factories Act. The Central Provinces Unregulated Factories Act, 
1937, applies to (a) bidi making, (b) shellac manufacture and (c) tanning, in 
the Central Provinces. This Act restricts women’s hours of work to nine per 


day, and prohibits their working in any unregulated factory before sunrise or 
“ 
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TABLE IV: Distribution by Provinces of Women Factory Workers, 1937 ° 








| on Number of Women 
| ; Factories Workers 
| Madras se is 1,786 | 47,985 
Bombay ie .-| 1,796 | 65,891 
Sind ‘ee aw 31] 4,917 
Bengal - | 1,694 | 60,601 
United Provinces _ 514 | 5,601 
Punjab = Lee 798 8,288 
Bihar ‘ue an 295 | 5,876 
Central Provinces & Berar. 767 | 19,384 
| Assam on saul 73 10,203 





after sunset. But there is no All-India Act to control unregulated industries 
as a whole. Similarly, domestic service and menial work absorb a large number 
of women, but they are unorganized. Here again women are exploited as there 
is no legislation either to regulate their hours of work, wages, rest periods, or 
to protect them against cruel treatment, ill-health or accidents. 

Owing to the purdah custom, Muslim women of even the poor classes do 
not, as a rule, work outside the home for wages. But women of other com- 
munities do work for wages, and they are practically all married, as marriage is 
universal. Therefore working women fall under three general groups: (1) 
women with husbands and children; (2) widows with or without children, and 
(3) deserted women with or without children. Whether with or without a 
family, women as wage-earners, taken as a whole, present problems peculiar to 
themselves because they are women. 

Since millions of women of the disadvantaged economic classes are 
employed as wage-earners, we may now turn our attention to the problems aris- 
ing out of the conditions under which they work and, secondly, to the effects 
of their employment on wage standards in general, and on the family and on 
themselves in particular. In the matter of regulating their working conditions 
in industry, the first thing that forced itself upon legislators was the problem 
of controlling working hours. The regulation of working hours is of special 
importance in the case of women wage-earners, for long hours of work are not 
only a menace to the workers themselves but also to the community as a whole. 
In particular industries they are very dangerous to women; in most industries 
they are uneconomical and more or less harmful. 

In the plantations the length of the working day is reported to be about 
8 hours; it is also stated that the hours are often less owing to the irregularity 


5 Statistics of Factories subject to the Indian Factories Act, 1937, 
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of attendance. But during the busy season the working day is, of course, 
longer than in the slack season. Generally speaking, women work from 7.30 
a. m. to 4.30 p. m. with an hour of rest at mid-day. If we add to these hours 
of work, the number of hours they work in cultivating their own land, as is 
commonly the case in tea gardens, the working hours certainly become excessive. 
Until recently the hours of work in mines were also too long. Curiously enough 
there were no restrictions upon the hours of work of women in mines until 
1923. It was not uncommon then for the miner, his wife, and in many cases 
his children, to go underground, work and rest in the mine, and stay there for 
twenty-four hours or more at a stretch. Only when the Mines Act of 1923 
was enacted, were the maximum hours of work underground restricted to 54 
a week, and for surface work 60 a week. At present, according to the 
Amending Act of 1935, no woman can be employed ina mine for more than six 
days in any one week, and the period of work in any one day is not to spread 
over 9 hours. As has already been pointed out, the employment of women 
underground was gradually reduced and totally eliminated under the 1929 
Regulations. 

Since there was no legislation to regulate factory labour in the middle of 
the last century, women were naturally exposed to cruel exploitation. They 
were employed for long hours in factories, not only during the day, but also at 
night. And night work is not only injurious to the health and efficiency of the 
woman worker but of peculiar hardship to her since she has to work in the 
factory at night and attend to her manifold duties in the home during the day. 
As a result partly of the feeling aroused by the merciless exploitation of women 
and children and the conditions under which they were made to work, and 
partly of the concern of British manufacturers on the appearance of new com- 
petitors in the Indian market, a demand arose for restrictive legislation. And 
in 1881 the First Indian Factories Act was passed which, apart from making 
provisions relating to health and safety, concerned itself mainly with the 
problems of child labour. 

It was the Amending Act of 1891 that first limited the hours of women to 
11 a day, with an interval of rest for an hour and a half, or proportionately 
less for a lesser period of work. It also prohibited the employment of women 
in certain dangerous processes, and between the hours of 7 p.m. and 5.30 a.m. 
Since then factory legislation has been concerned with the regulation of condi- 
tions of work in factories, amplifying the provisions of health and safety, 
prohibiting night work for women and so forth. According to the Factories 
Act now in operation, the hours of work for women are 10 a day and 54 for the 
week in perennial factories, and 11 a day and 60 per week in seasonal factories. 
It also requires every factory employing fifty or more women to reserve a 
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suitable room for the use of children under 6 years of age belonging to such 
women, and to provide adequate shelter for the use of workers during the 
periods of rest. 

The question of shorter hours of work is of vital importance to women. 
Their jobs are usually dull, monotonous toil, not stimulating to mind or body, 
and lacking almost entirely the creative interest that lies in the jobs of business 
or professional women. Professional employment widens a woman’s vision, 
extends her range of interests and increases her capacity for enjoyment. But 
the long hours and the weary toil of the woman wage-earner makes her a 
drudge. The only compensation for a life of this kind is a workday sufficiently 
short to permit relaxation and self-improvement. Labour legislation has, 
within the last two decades, effected some improvement in the working condi- 
tions of women but much still remains to be done. Though a large number of 
women are employed in unregulated factories, yet there is at present no All- 
India legislation to regulate their working conditions. In consequence, women 
are made to work excessively long hours under most unhealthy conditions. 

One of the most serious of social problems is the problem of low-paid 
labour, and the most notable example of low wages is to be found in the work 
of women. In the plantation areas in Madras Province, men are paid 7 annas 
per day while women workers get only 5 annas. In Coorg, men get 6 annas 
and women 4 annas daily. In Assam Valley the monthly wages of men in 
1936 were Rs. 6-13-2, and of women, Rs. 5-10-4. In the Surma Valley they 
were Rs. 5-12-11 and 4-0-1 for men and women respectively. In addition to 
wages, plantation workers are also given certain concessions such as free 
housing, medical treatment, maternity benefits and land for cultivation. Even 
with these concessions, the total income of the adult is so low that it has to be 
supplemented by the earnings of his wife, and sometimes of his children, to 
keep up even the bare existence level. 

Similarly, women in factories get less than men workers. Unfortunately, 
there are wide variations in wage rates not only in the different centres 
of the industry but even in a single centre like Bombay and Ahmedabad. 
Standardization of wage rate is necessary to avert unfair competition among 
millowners themselves as well as discontent among the workers. Though wage 
rates vary in different centres, there seems to be this much in common, namely, 
the wages of women are lower than those of men. Table V on the following 
page shows the differences in the earnings of men and women in cotton mills. 

When wages are paid according to time rates, women seem to get from 
60 to 80 per cent of men’s earnings, though this percentage is lower in some 
places like Sholapur and Belgaum. On the other hand, when paid on piece 
rate, women get on an average only about 40 per cent of the wages men receive. 
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TABLE V: Average Daily Earnings in Bombay Presidency in aid 1934 * 





Time Rate Piec ne Rate 


Areas 
Men | Women | Men | Women 





Re. as. ps. .. as. walle. as. walt as. ps. 


Bombay City wit © 12 3B 4ii THe Bw 
Bombay Suburban, Thana, | 





Kolaba and Ratnagiri a | O T4008  S 21+ & 4-0 10 G 
Ahmedabad City woth 3B2810 BOR MT1e@ ii ll 
Ahmedabad, Kaira, and | | | | 

Panech Mahals eve. (00? or SPO 2S eth) a (8) 2Se O10 2 
Broach and Surat wo O° 1 Gi Oe. st @ 71 e@ 8 7 
K. & W. Khandesh 1% @ 218 @Hisa © 819 F 2 
Poona, Nasik and Ahmednagar. Ol Aer ic! ee Gelli <4 Grr eb | 
Sholapur City ee (Oe TO). <6.) Oe GF Fe | a 2 SO SIs | 
Sholapur and Satara 0/0 © ij@ 42£6;9 WO 4 4] 
Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar | | | | 

and Kanara «i/@ @ 310 &HiO@ Hm Sie Tf 8 

; | - La d | « | . | | 
Presidency Proper iO Wb 9 | 0 10 8 | 2 8 610 WwW O 
| 





| 
In most of the other factory industries women are paid all the way from a 
third to two-thirds of the wiges paid to men. Table VI on the following 
page indicates the general averages of daily earnings for men and women in all 
factory industries in the Provinee of Bombay, excluding the Engineering, the 
Textile and the Printing Industries. 

These figures make it quite clear that, though the wages of men are 
very often too low, they are never so low as those of women. Men, by the 
inheritance of tradition, if for no other reason, can always command higher 
wages than women. Tradition apart, there are many factors which tend to 
lower the economic worth of women and drive them to oceupy the low paid 
jobs. To begin with, working women as a elass are illiterate, ignorant and 
unskilled, and great armies of such women crowd into industries. When the 
supply is greater than demand, the general trend is to lower the level of the 


market rate of wages. 

Furthermore, the bargaining power of women wage-earners is very weak. 
Their low bargaining power is partly the result of their low standard of living 
and partly of their inability to form labour organizations. It is not always 
recognized that the further down the worker is in the economic seale, the 


® General Wage Census, Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 1937, Part I, 
Perennial Factories (Third Report), p. 132. 
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TABLE VI: General Averages of Daily Earnings for Men and Women' 





| Industry | Men Women 

| 

en ne. ee ee ee 

| Rs. as. ps. Rs. as. ps 

| Oils, Paints and Soap | @ 2 7 0 5 4 

| Match Manufacturing wi &. &4 0 911 | 

| Rubber, Crepe and Leather...) 0 15 7 0-10 5 | 
Refined Sugar Manufacturing ...| 0 10 1 0 3 0 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical ...| 0 15 5 0 10 5 
Aerated Water Manufacturing...) 1 0 3 0 13 0 
Glass Manufacturing «i © i 30 0 6 6 
Tobacco and Cigarette | 

Manufacturing vee 0 310 11 0 6 2 

Flour Milling ol k- aieda 0 910 | 
Paper Manufacturing «| O 14 10 0 410 | 
Dairying, Biscuit and Sweet ...| 0 15 5 0 10 O 
Tiles Manufacture | @ 4 Ff 0 73 
Power Laundries wit & € 0 11 10 
Distilleries cot Oc SH. 4 0 7 0 | 





harder it is to organize. To improve their living conditions, women wage- 
earners must organize; if they organize, they may offend the employer who 
does not coneede their right to organize, and thus lose the miserable jobs 
they have. How then is this vicious circle to be broken ? 

But this is not all. Working women, most of whom are married, work 
with the idea of supplementing their husbands’ earnings. Such women do 
not consider themselves as permanent wage-earners; neither are they awakened 
to their responsibilities to their fellow workers. Moreover, the widespread 
adoption of the principle of ‘‘family income’’ instead of ‘‘individual income’’ 
as the basis of wages has habituated employers not only to the employment of 
women in low-paid jobs but to regard their earnings only as supplementary 
to that of the chicf wage-earner. 

If we look at the effects of the employment of women as wage-earners 
we find them to be economically harmful and socially pathological. Low 
wages tend to perpetuate themselves. They are a common cause of inefficiency 
and inefliciency is largely responsible for low wages. This is another vicious 
circle which deserves special consideration in connection with women’s labour. 
It has important bearings on men’s standard of wages and their employment. 
Women wage-earners compete with men for the same jobs. The result is that 
in a number of occupations in which men could be employed just as well, 
either the men are displaced or else their wages are lowered to the level at 

* General Wage Census, 1934. 
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which women ean be hired. By creating competition with the male workers, 
the entrance of women into industry has the effect of lowering the wage level, 
and thus reducing the standard of living for the families concerned. When 
women’s labour displaces men or lowers the wage level of workers as a whole 
it brings about grave social consequences; such labour is pathological. 

The gainful employment of women results also in serious losses to 
the family. Older women who have passed the child-bearing age or whose 
children are grown up, probably gain more than they risk by being wage- 
earners. But young married women who are at the beginning of child-bear- 
ing age present serious problems relating to the health both of themselves and 
their unborn children. In India, as the Royal Commission on Labour points 
out, ‘‘almost every employed woman is married and of child-bearing age.’’ 
And Dr. Balfour reported before the Labour Commission that the still-birth 
rate among working women was much higher than that among non-working 
women, and that the weights of their infants at birth were also lower. While 
the eficcts of factory work are injurious to the mother, they are even more so 
to the unborn child. Further, abortions are often brought about by the 
necessity of the mother’s employment. Wage-earning mothers know only too 
well that each new baby means illness, loss of work and wages, and one more 
mouth to feed. 

Investigations also reveal a high rate of infant mortality among wage- 
earning mothers. This may be accounted for by the fact that poverty usually 
means low standards of living, lack of medical attention and ignorance in regard 
to child care. A large number of infant deaths during the first month of life is 
caused, so physicians report, by the inability of infants to meet the demands of 
bare physical existence. This condition of physical immaturity of babics is due 
largely to the malnutrition and overwork of mothers in the poorer classes. 

In the case of young mothers, widows and deserted women with infants 
and little children, whose employment in factories and other industries takes 
them away from home for nine hours or more, there is the heavy strain of 
double employment, as they have to bear the burden of household duties after 
their return home at sunset. When they come home after a heavy day’s work, 
they have little energy or interest left to care for their children or attend to 


domestic affairs. During their absence from home children are left to play 
on the streets, or to be cared for by old relatives or indifferent neighbours. 
Is it any wonder if the delinquency rate among children of wage-earning 
mothers is found to be high ? If children are too young it is not uncommon 
for working mothers to administer opium to make them inactive during the day. 
An investigation undertaken by the Government of Bombay not long ago 
revealed the fact that 98 per cent of the infants born to working women in 
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Bombay had opium given to them. In these and other ways, the employment 
of women outside the home does have serious effects on the welfare of children 
and the happiness of the family. Whatever the cause, we have in the wage- 
earning woman a dual responsibility whose social consequences are most un- 
desirable and destructive. 

The continuous grind of toil cannot but have its reaction upon wage- 
earning women themselves. These women work in order to provide part or 
whole support for the family. Unfortunately, they generally accept without 
much complaint whatever wages are offered, preferring to make what economies 
they can. Owing to the small income on which the family must be supported, 
most of them live continuously in a state of undernourishment, neglecting 
their health until they are really ill. Employment of mothers too near 
confinement or immediately after is also injurious to their health. Moreover, 
continuous pregnancies and confinements in the hopelessly insanitary conditions 
that prevail in many homes of the poor working class do much to sap their 
health and strength. 

Further, the working conditions, hours of work, type of machines, speed 
of production and the like are all planned to meet the capacities of men 
workers. In most cases the woman, being a misfit in this mechanized industry, 
suffers from its effects. While much of the work women do in other occupations 
is not very harmful, the long hours in industrial occupations, much bending, 
heavy lifting, bad air, glaring light, high speed and other forms of physical 
strain are harmfulto women. Rightly did the lady investigator of the Bombay 
Labour Office point out in her evidence before the Commission on Labour that 
the health of a woman was more affected than that of the male worker by the 
present factory conditions. It has been found that women in some lines of work 
are more susceptible than men to industrial diseases. Since their constitution 
is different from that of men, women break down in health, being unable to 
stand the strain to which they are subjected in modern industry in addition to 
their domestic responsibilities. 

Why then do women work ? This question is easily answered by an en- 
quiry made at Sholapur into the economic status of women workers. The 
investigation revealed that out of a total of 482 women employed in five cotton 
mills, 446 were married, and 388 worked only from necessity. In their 
reports these women stated that they would gladly have remained at home 
if they had not been driven to the mills by economie pressure. Whatever may 
be the extent of their earning capacity, whatever may be the irregularity 
of their employment, wage-earning women are in industry for one purpose 
and one purpose only—to keep the family above the level of starvation by the 
contribution of their earnings. 
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In the case of women, so far as their labour is made necessary by a low 
standard of wage for adult male workers, such labour is a menace econ- 
omically and socially. The roots of this evil lie deep in economie and social 
conditions that force woman from the home to swell the ranks of the untrained 
wage-earners. Society provides neither her husband nor herself with a living 
wage; nor does it give either one the vocational training that would enable him 
or her to enter the better paid occupations. Through the entire period of 
their marriage, these couples are condemned to a life of severe struggle to keep 
the family together and to drive the wolf from the door. 

The above discussion, we hope, has served to make plain that the extra- 
domestic work of women, who, at least in India, are mostly mothers, is a grave 
social problem. Society can ill-afford either to ignore the social consequences 
of such employment, or continue much longer unmindful of its own responsi- 
bility. How, one may ask, can we solve these problems? The evil effects of 
women’s employment on wage standards can be corrected by the introduction 
of Minimum Wage laws. Such laws are based upon the principle that an 
industry should meet its own running costs without subsidy from the workers 
in the form of unpaid for service. A minimum wage law is designed ‘‘to set a 
standard of wages which is not to be broken down either by the necessities of 
the worker or the economie power of the employer.’’ Since low wages are a 
menace to the health, welfare and morals of society, the State has the right to 
raise the wages within easy reach of an equality with men by legislation. In 
view of their low bargaining power, the law should do for women what labour 
organizations do for men in maintaining wage standards. 

We cannot expect poverty-stricken women who are feeling the pinch of 
inadequate income to abstain from working for wages, however difficult it may 
be. What we must seek then is a remedy for the evils that attend the gainful 
employment of the woman whose earnings are small, whose family needs her 
eare but whose husband’s inadequate wage, or the lack of it, make her contri- 
bution necessary. If a woman becomes a wage-earner because of poverty, the 
social evils attendant upon her employment must be attributed not to her wage- 
earning activity but to poverty. And the solutions offered to remedy the 
situation must to some extent at least relieve the economic stress. Among 
such solutions are: Social Insurance, State Subsidies for Maternity, the Family 
Wage, Mothers’ Aid, and the system of Family Allowances. 

Most of these are ways out of the dilemma created by the substitution of 
the wages of an individual for the labour of the whole family. Prof. F. J. 


Bruno states the dilemma thus: ‘‘If the standard of wages is sufficiently high 

to enable a wage-earner to support himself and a family, say, consisting of a 

wife and three children, it is obviously too high for his fellow workman who 
4 ; 
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has only himself to support. If wages drop to a standard of minimum decency 
for a single man, then the standard is too low for the married workman. 
Either the income of a married man will have to be supplemented by the 
earnings of other members of the family, or his standard of living will fall 
below the minimum.’’ The latter is what actually happens; wages among the 
unskilled and those unprotected by labour unions tend to sink to the level of 
the requirements of a single man for the support of himself alone. And 
naturally the adult male worker is unable to support his family without forcing 
any of the family members to earn a supplementary wage. 

As a way out of this problem, New South Wales has introduced the 
Family Allowance System for the benefit of the workers’ families with small 
income by passing the Family Endowment Act in 1927. According to the 
system now in operation, the family unit for basic wage consists of man, wife 
and one child. Allowances therefore are not paid for one dependent child in 
the family. For each child after the first, an allowance at the rate of 5s. a 
week is paid to the mother. However, if the total family income reaches or 
exceeds the basic wage plus five shillings a week, then no endowment is paid 
to the second child. Thus no allowance is paid if the family income is equal 
to the basie wage plus five shillings or more weekly for each dependent child. 
The Family Endowment Fund is provided by a tax on employers (which 
includes the State in connection with certain publie industrial undertakings) 
of one per cent on the total amount of wages paid to their employees for each 
quarter, and the contributions are paid into the Fund quarterly.® 

Among the European countries which have introduced family allowances, 
only France and Belgium have applied the scheme on a national scale. In 
France the method adopted by private agencies is that of making grants to 
married workers in proportion to the number of dependent children. In 1921 
payments were made at the rate of 20 franes per month for the first child, 25 
franes for the second and 30 franes for subsequent children. According to this 
scheme the expense of the grants is divided among the employers according to 
some agreed principle—either in proportion to (a) the total number of their 
employees, men or women, married or single; or (b) the total amount of their 
wages bill. By means of this device married workers are protected against 
discrimination. 

Not only private enterprise, but the French State as well, is interested in 
schemes of family allowances. It grants allowances to all the staffs of public 
administration departments and services. But its connection with family allow- 
ances does not end here. It has moved gradually toward making such pay- 


§ George Anderson, “ Wage Rates and the Standard of Living, ” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 1931, pp. 172-173, 
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ments compulsory throughout the nation. In 1922 a law was enacted requiring 
all contractors for public works and state buildings to pay family allowances to 
their workers and to affiliate with an approved equalization fund. In 1930 the 
total sum distributed to workers’ families, through (1) equalization funds, 
(2) private undertakings paying family allowances on their own account and 
(3) the state, amounted to 1,650,000,000 franes, and the beneficiaries numbered 
4,300,000 employed persons.’ 

The French Government passed an Act in 1932 providing for a national 
system of compulsory family allowances in France on behalf of all manual and 
non-manual workers of both sexes in industry, commerce, agriculture and the 
liberal professions. According to this Act, allowances are payable until the 
child reaches the age of sixteen. To meet the cost of this national system of 
allowances, every employer of manual or non-manual workers of any age or 
sex must make certain payments into a compensation fund out of which the 
allowances are paid. These steps taken by the French Government testify to 
its determined efforts to ease the pressure of the industrial system on the 
married worker with dependent children. 

Though the United States does not have any system of family allowance 
for the wage-earner, it enacted in 1911 the Mothers’ Pension or Mothers’ Aid 
laws, which represent one of its first social insurance laws. It is based on the 
fact that the contribution of the mother to the care of her children and the 
welfare of the home is of far greater importance to national well-being than 
her paltry earnings from employment outside the home. Although these 
pensions are usually insufficient in amount, restricted in application and some- 
times badly administered, they relieve acute distress and enable many mothers 
to give their children sufficient care after the death, disability or desertion of 
the father. In 1935 the Roosevelt administration passed the first Social 
Security Act, an important section of which provides for aid to mothers with 
dependent children by means of federal grants to the states of the Union with 
approved plans for aiding such mothers. Similarly, Denmark, New Zealand, 
Switzerland, Soviet Russia and Great Britain have laws to help the family of 
the wage-earner, or the mother with dependent children. 

The above are but afew examples of the way in which progressive 
countries are meeting the family problem of the low paid wage-earner. In 
India, with the advance of industrialism, the armies of women workers have 
been steadily growing, mainly as a result of economic necessity. While the 
biological function of the woman is to bear children and her chief social fune- 
tions are to provide a home for her husband and look after the physical and 


9 International Survey of Social Services, International Labour Office, Studies and Reports, 
Series M, No. II pp. 267-269, 
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social development of her children; her employment as a wage-earner, as has 
already been pointed out, puts a strain upon her physical organism, endangering 
her health and her capacity to be a proper mother of children. It tends to 
lower the wage level of workers as a whole and interferes with the development 
and stability of sound social relationships. 

In short, the employment of women of the disadvantaged economic class 
induces a pathological relationship which is a menace to the family in particular 
and to society in general. 

We cannot therefore hang on much longer to the philosophy of laissez 
faire. The various movements in India for the promotion of national welfare 
such as the adult literacy movement, maternity and child welfare, the revival 
of cottage industries, education in child training and home hygiene, can only 
function, so far as the women of the working classes are concerned, if they 
have leisure for self-improvement. Only when women’s special needs were 
recognized did it become possible to have laws regulating their working 
conditions. And now with the growing recognition of the importance of 
conserving the health and promoting the education of the actual and potential 
mothers of future generations to national well-being, it is necessary to take 
steps to make it unnecessary for them to work as wage-earners and set them 
free to function fully in caring for their children and providing a centre 
ruund which the social and spiritual values of family life may focus. 


























CONDITIONS LEADING TO THE APPOINTMENT OF THE 
GOVERNMENT LABOUR OFFICER, BOMBAY, 
AND A BRIEF STUDY OF HIS EARLY ACTIVITIES 
S. NAGESWARAN 


The appointment of the Government Labour Officer, Bombay, represents a direct 
attempt on the part of Government to prevent industrial strife by dealing with day-to-day 
matters, perhaps small in themselves, but which if disregarded might well grow to major 
proportions. 

Mr. Nageswaran (Tata School 1938) is the Chief Probation Officer in the United Pro- 
vinces, While a student in Bombay he was a regular attendant at the hearings of the Labour 
Officer. 


THE BACKGROUND 
‘jyRIOR to 1917 trade disputes were rare phenomena in Bombay Mills. 
| There were disorders during the plague epidemic of 1897 on the diseon- 
tinuance of the daily system of wages granted to the workers earlier 
during the plague. In 1905 there was labour trouble owing to the introduction 
of electricity and subsequent longer hours of work. But it was not until the 
outbreak of the war in 1914 that the strike came to be recognised as an ordinary 
weapon of industrial warfare. 
The following table shows the frequency of strikes in Bombay City and 
Island from 1916 until the establishment of the Government Labour Office in 
April, 1921;" 


Year Total number of disputes 
1916 1 
1917 47 
1918 61 
1919 18 
1920 63 
1921 (3 months) 12 


In interpreting the above table Mr. Burnett-Hurst states “‘that there 
have been four distinct ‘ waves’ of industrial unrest. The first of these com- 
menced at the end of August, 1917.... During the months of September and 
October, 1917, over thirty strikes were recorded, but they were nearly all 
of short duration and were, with one exception. ... confined to textile mills. 
The workers in almost all cases demanded 10 per cent. increase of wages to 
meet the enhanced cost of living, and in nearly every instance the strike was 
successful. ... 

* Burnett ‘Hurst, Labour and Housing in Bombay, p. 147. 
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‘‘The second wave—from April, 1918, to July, 1918,—was also confined 
to textile mills. The strikes, which were for increased bonus to meet the rise 
in the cost of living, were mostly successful. 

‘“‘January, 1919, witnessed the first great mill strike, when 150,000 
workers stopped work. The strike lasted for eleven days; the workers’ 
demands for increased wages were conceded. There followed a series of strikes 
(eight in January and seven in February) in the Railway workshops, mint, 
dockyards, engineering works, etc.... 

‘‘The fourth wave commenced with another great mill strike on 
January 2, 1920, which lasted a month. Approximately 150,000 workers 
struck for higher wages, shorter hours and other concessions. The industrial 
discontent spread to the railway workshops, oil installations, dockyards, 
engineering works, municipal employees, tramway workers and even tailors 
and cutters.’’ ? 

The Bombay Labour Office, which came into being in April, 1921, has 
maintained a trustworthy record of strikes in the Bombay Presidency ever since 
its inception. The following figures compiled from the Labour Gazette were 
kindly furnished to me by the Labour Office: 














| a r ‘ hie | Number of Work | Number of Working 
Yeas | Number of Disputes People Involved | Days Lost 
1921 | 33 (a) 56,515 355,120 | 
1922 | 54 (b) 111,887 256,408 | 
1923 | 52 45,442 237,517 | 
1924 | 17 (ec) 169,639 7,538,752 | 
| 1925 | 17 158,396 10,924,734 
| 1926 | 20 13,823 39,177 
| 1927 | 17 16,297 104,172 
1928 | 78 (d) 289,977 92,983,066 | 
} 1929 | 29 (e) 162,086 8,183,919 | 
/ 1930 27 ' 36,407 154,640 | 
1931 14 22,015 208,955 
1932 11 6,745 167,348 
1933 | 35 | 42,777 348,553 
1934 26 (f) 113,592 3,204,322 
1935 9 | 8,668 166,299 
1936 6 | 10,515 172,203 





References: (a) for 9 months only; (b) general strike; (c) general strike affecting 78 
mills; (d) one dispute affected 71 mills and another 8 mills; (e) one dispute affected 64 cotton 
mills, another 7 cotton mills and a third 5 cotton mills; (f) one dispute affected 49 mills and 
another 5 mills. 

A study of the above table shows that for all practical purposes we may 
® Tbid., p. 146. 
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say that during the years 1921-1936 there were five distinct periods of unrest. 
The first of these commenced in January, 1924, due to the previous announce- 
ment by the employers that owing to fall in prices and consequent bad trade 
they would be unable to pay customary bonuses. A Committee of Enquiry 
appointed by Government came to the conclusion that the profits of the mill- 
owners were not such as to warrant the payment and hence in March the 
strike collapsed. 

The second, from 15th September, 1925 to December, 1925, was again a 
protest on the part of the workers against a reduction in wages. The Govern- 
ment of India came to the rescue both of the cotton mill industry and the 
labour employed in it, by suspending the levy and collection of the Cotton 
Excise Duty, whereupon the Bombay Millowners’ Association decided to 
restore wages to their old level from December Ist. 

A most disastrous strike occurred in 1928 as a protest against the intro- 
duction of methods of rationalization on the part of the employers. The strike 
draggcd on from the middle of April to the beginning of October, the original 
cause becoming obscured by the introduction of demands and counter-demands. 
Finally in October, a joint conference of workers and employers agreed to call 
off the strike if Government would appoint an impartial committee of enquiry 
to examine the whole matter. This committee, under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Charles Fawcett, deliberated for five months and published its report on 
26th March, 1929. . 

The committee held that the proposals of the Mill Owners’ Association 
for the standardization of wage rates and for the fixation of the numbers to be 
employed on different types of machines were in the main fair and reasonable 
and that while there was justification for the Association’s proposal to effect a 
cut of 74 % in weavers’ wages, there were reasonable objections to be urged 
against its adoption. The committee recommended that the Association should 
drop the proposal if the labour leaders agreed to give their co-operation in 
working the scheme for the standardization of wages. The committee also held 
that part of the standardization scheme which was called the ‘“‘rational’’ or ‘‘effi- 
cieney’’ system and which aimed at reducing the number of operatives employed 
in mills while raising their wages and providing conditions favourable for the 
extra efficiency expected from the operatives was fair and reasonable. The 
committee regarded the Association’s proposals relative to standing orders for 
the operatives about the conditions of their employment, as in the main, fair 
and reasonable. 

With regard to the seventeen demands formulated by the Joint Strike 
Committee some of the demands which were considered to be fair and reason- 
able were: 
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(a) The millowners should not vary any of the prevalent conditions to 
the disadvantage of the workers before securing the approval of the workers 
through their organization; and that the Association should not permit its 
individual members to vary the conditions of service to the disadvantage of the 
workers without the sanction of the Association. 

(b) Rates of new varieties should be fixed by the Association in consult- 
ation with representatives of the workers’ organizations; and that all piece 
rates should be posted departmentally in detail. 

(c) That there should be no victimization of men who had taken part in 
the strike or any union activities. 

But unfortunately the Fawcett Committee Report did not bring peace to 
the industry, for between the 26th April, 1929 and the 18th September, 1929, a 
general strike occurred involving 109,232 workers in 62 mills and responsible 
for a total time loss of nearly 7,000,000 working days. 

Another widespread dispute in 1934 made it clear that unless definite 
constructive steps were taken, the industrial situation in Bombay was almost 
certain to deteriorate. The Royal Commission on Labour in India made a very 
pertinent comment when it said; * 

“It is a platitude that the prevention of industrial disputes is better than 
their cure, but there has been a tendeney to overlook some of its implications. 
Public opinion naturally concentrates on the later stages of a dispute and espe- 
cially on that final stage, the strike or lock-out. The prevalence of strikes 
affords an indieation of the extent of unrest, but strikes are merely the symptom 
most evident to the public of underlying discontent. The attempt to deal with 
unrest must begin rather with the creation of an atmosphere unfavourable to 
disputes than with machinery for their settlement. It is precisely here, in our 
view, that Indian industrial organization is the weakest. We believe that an 
important factor at work in creating industrial unrest in India is the lack of 
contact which too often exists between employers and employed. ... In the 
interests of all concerned, we urge that every effort should be made to bridge 
the gulf. An immense amount of thought and toil has been devoted to surmount 
the technical, financial and commercial difficulties in the way of industrial 
development in India. But it will fail to secure the results it deserves unless 
much more attention is given to the difficult sphere of human relationships. 
Weakness in this direction has already produced serious effects, and the out- 
look in some of the centres we visited was menacing. Unless a vigorous effort 
is made to effect an improvement, the development of large-scale industrial 
enterprise is likely to be difficult and precarious.’’ 

A comparison of the classification of the disputes by provinces and 

> Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, pp. 339-340, 
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industries during 1921-1933 shows that the largest number of disputes were 
in the cotton and woollen mills, and for that reason in the Bombay Presidency. 
During the seven years from April, 1921, to the end of June, 1928, 738 
disputes occurred in Bombay City. Out of 1,309,511 workpeople directly 
affected by these strikes 1,077,927 or a little over 82 % were involved in Bombay 
City. The total number of working days lost amounted to 49,000,000. 

In examining the causes for strikes between 1921 and 1933, we find that 
in 474 disputes the principal demand related to the question of pay; in 90 to 
the question of bonus and in 287 to the question of personnel. In the ease of 
personnel the demand generally concerned the reinstatement or dismissal of 
one or two individuals, 34 disputes were concerned with the question of leave 
or hours of work and the remaining 200 were unclassified in respect of demands 
made, More than 2/3 of the strikes were unsuccessful. 

The Report of the Departmental Enquiry into Wages and Unemploy- 
ment (1934) revealed some interesting facts regarding the losses sustained in 
Bombay because of strikes. Between the years 1926 and 1933 there was a loss 
of 320 lakhs of working days in Bombay City, as compared with ten lakhs in 
Sholapur and a little more than 1 lakh in Ahmedabad. The loss in wages to 
the Bombay millhands during this period was Rs. 427 lakhs, as compared with 
Rs. 10 lakhs in Sholapur and Rs. 2 lakhs in Ahmedabad. In 1928 there were 
78 mills working in Bombay, employing nearly 150,000 hands. By March, 
1934, the number of mills had been reduced to 55 and the number of workmen 
to 96,000. These results were not by any means due to general causes. They 
were very largely due to special conditions in Bombay City. Thus, while 
the working mills in Bombay were reduced from 78 to 55, in Ahmedabad 
the number rose from 59 to 79. While the working hands in Bombay fell 
from 150,000 to 96,000, the number in Ahmedabad rose from 56,000 to 
80,000, 

The Report also emphasised the lack of genuine and representative trade 
union organizations for the workers. 

It seemed clear to Government that some remedy must be found for the 
situation, which was unsatisfactory both from the standpoint of labour and 
employers. Accordingly in 1934, the Government of Bombay introduced a 
Bill in the Legislative Council, which passed through all the readings in the 
course of a few days and was placed on the Statute Book under the title: 
‘Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act, 1934.”’ 

Under Section V of the Act a Labour Officer is appointed for the textile 
industry in Bombay City and suburbs. His duties are described as ‘‘to watch 
the interests of workmen with a view to promote harmonious relations between 
employers and workmen and to take steps to represent the grievances of 

5 
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workmen to employers for the purpose of obtaining their redress.’’ He may, 
after giving reasonable notice, enter any place used for the purpose of any trade 
or industry to which the Act applies and inspect and call for documents 
relevant to the grievances of workmen. He may also, after giving reasonable 
notice, enter any premises provided by an employer for the purpose of residence 
of his employees. The Act provides no penalty in case an employer or 
manager fails or refuses to allow inspection or to produce any document called 
for by the Labour Officer. The Labour Officer is simply given formal authority 
to enter certain premises and call for relevant documents if he desires to satisfy 
himself on certain matters. If he is prevented from so doing he has the power 
to place the case before the Chief Conciliator, who has full powers to do what 
the Labour Officer has only formal authority to do. 

By the provisions of the Act the Commissioner of Labour is ex-Officio 
Chief Conciliator. The Governor in Council may appoint a Special Conciliator 
or an Assistant Conciliator for any area by notification in the Bombay Govern- 
ment Gazette. On an application by either party to a dispute, or on a report 
by the Labour Officer, or upon his own knowledge or information, the 
Conciliator shall give notice to the parties concerned to appoint delegates to 
appear before him for the conciliation proceedings. The number delegated by 
each party is not to exceed three and the Labour Officer may be appointed 
a delegate on behalf of labourers. <A failure or refusal on the part of an 
employer to appoint a delegate makes him liable to prosecution and punishment 
by way of fine to the extent of Rs. 100/- per day. If the workers fail to ap- 
point a delegate, the Labour Officer shall act as such on their behalf. 

The duty of a Conciliator is to bring about a settlement of trade 
disputes and he has for this purpose been given powers of a civil court. After 
the completion of the conciliation proceedings, the Conciliator has to report the 
matter to Government and to mention whether a satisfactory settlement has 
been arrived at or not. In’ case of failure he has to state the reasons why 
a settlement could not be reached. 

The idea of the appointment of the Labour Officer is to devise a 
machinery which will operate before the Trade Disputes Act machinery is set in 
motion. The Royal Commission on Labour in India dealt with the eumber- 
someness of the Trade Disputes Act machinery—a Court of Enquiry or a Board 
of Conciliation has to deal with a vast mass of undigested material which a 
preliminary discussion has not sorted out. In the words of Mr. Gennings, the 
former Commissioner of Labour, Bombay, ‘‘The object of the Conciliation Act 
is not to smooth the way towards the Trade Disputes Act, but to avoid the 
necessity for its being put into operation, if possible, by preventing and settling 
disputes.’’ 
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THE LABOUR OFFICER AT WORK 


The Bombay Labour Officer receives complaints from workers during his 
night office hours—night time being most convenient for the workers to meet 
the Labour Officer. Interviews are held in three different mill areas—on 
Mondays and Thursdays at DeLisle Road; on Wednesdays at the Head Office at 
Jacob Circle, and on Tuesdays and Fridays at the Naigaum Chawls. 

Every night the office is full of men and women with complaints of 
various descriptions. Here, is a young mother from X...... Mill who is having 
difficulty in securing her maternity benefit. There, is a worker from Y...... 
Mill who has lost his right eye and though he claims compensation amounting 
to Rs. 756/-, he has been given only Rs. 630/-. The balance, so he was told, 
was deducted to pay his medical bill. <A third complainant has put in 25 years 
of service. But now his post of Rs. 35/- is to be abolished to make room for 
the Agent’s favourite on Rs. 125/- a month. Yonder, is a woman from Z...... 
Mills, who got her right index finger injured, but was not paid any compensa- 
tion. There, is a group of weavers, who complain that the rate of wages is 
being reduced in their own mill whereas it remains the same in the neighbour- 
ing mill. 

Of the workers with grievances some will not have approached their 
Manager at all before going to the Labour Officer. In most such cases the 
Labour Officer gives the complainants memo slips and sends them back to the 
Manager. The idea is to interfere as little as possible. These memo slips 
are in standardised form and are supplied for the use of the Labour Officer by 
the Mill Owners’ Association. In cases where the Labour Officer is satisfied 
that the complaint is justified and needs urgent attention, the workman is 
given a Demi-Official. In all cases the workman is given an office card which 
contains the gist of the Standing Orders and the night office attendance hours 
of the Labour Officer. In cases deserving follow-up, the Labour Officer fixes a 
time and a day when he will meet the worker concerned at the Mill gate and 
accompany him to the Manager. It was reported that during 1936, 76 % of the 
cases considered were settled in favour of the workers. That speaks much both 
for the need of the Labour Officer and his effectiveness. 


TYPES OF COMPLAINTS 


The types of complaints that come to the Labour Officer may be conveni- 
ently divided into eight groups, namely, wrongful dismissals ; reinstatements ; 
re-engagements ; bribery and corruption; assaults; welfare; wages and 
miscellaneous. 

Wrongful dismissals. In the year 1936, there were in all 269 cases of 
wrongful dismissals, out of which 205 or 76% were decided in favour of the 
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workmen. The majority of these cases were partly due to the failure of 
management to follow the rules under the Standing Orders, by which a mill- 
hand is entitled to 14 days’ notice or 18 days’ wages in lieu of notice. In many 
cases the head jobbers and line jobbers and departmental assistants had 
dismissed workers for no proper reason. Discharge passes were not usually 
supplied, but when supplied they were in English and were generally to the 
effect that the workman had left employment at his own request. 

The Royal Commission on Labour in India had emphasised the importance 
of reducing the power of the jobbers. The same point was also being stressed 
monthly in the Labour Gazette by the Labour Officer. It was in the middle of 
1936 that the Mill Owners’ Association decided to take stringent and effective 
measures to root out this evil. Sinee then there has been a gradual improve- 
ment in the situation. 

Reinstatement. Before the post of Labour Officer was created, it was 
very difficult for a workman to return to his job after leave, unless he bribed 
the jobber. 

In view of this situation, the Mill Owners’ Association revised its leave 
rules, on the recommendation of the Labour Officer. It is now arranged that 
leave passes may be given to every worker—there being different colours for 
dismissal, discharge, leave or suspension slips, so that the illiterate worker may 
know whether he has been given the right pass. A worker given leave, who 
returns by the specified date, is supposed to be reinstated in his original work. 
Authority has been given to the Manager to give a worker more than two months’ 
leave at a time if he so desires. This is to facilitate the up-country workers, 
who usually want to go to their native places once in three or four years and 
spend a couple of months. It is gratifying to note that out of 186 cases in- 
volving reinstatement that came to the Labour Officer in 1936, 176, or 94°5%, 
ended in favour of the workers. 

Re-engagement. Re-engagement relates to those cases in which it has 
been decided to terminate a workman’s service by giving him notice, as well as 
those in which a workman has been out of employment for a long time either 
on account of sickness, a department closing down for an indefinite period 
owing to trade being slack, or any other cause beyond his control. In the year 
1936, out of 352 such cases taken up, 277 or 78'7% resulted favourably to the 
labourers. 

Bribery and Corruption. The classes of workers which have been notor- 
ious for bribery and corruption have been the jobbers and the naikins. Hence 
the Mill Owners’ Association, on the recommendation of the Labour Officer, in 
the year 1935 had their own Labour Officer prepare the history sheets of all 
the head jobbers and naikins in the member mills of Bombay, In the first 
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instance the Mill Owners’ Association Labour Officer recorded the history of 
600 such workers. Each was given a record ecard, on which was written his 
previous service record and which mentioned clearly the cause of termination of 
his previous work. The member mills were requested not to engage a jobber 
or naikin without looking into his past record. This minimised the possibility 
of a jobber once dismissed for bribery being employed in another mill. After 
a year’s trial of the system for head jobbers and women supervisors, it was 
extended to all weaving line jobbers. In all about 2,000 record cards were 
completed. <A further advantage of this tabulation was that it helped in the 
proper promotion of line jobbers to higher posts on the basis of their reeord of 
work and conduct. 

It must, however, be realised that it is most difficult to prove bribery 
eases. In the year 1936, out of 163 complaints investigated, only 64, or 39%, 
ended in favour of the complainants. 

Assaults. Assaults are not uncommon in mills. There were 70 cases of 
assault reported in 1936. Some were serious and others trifling. 59 ended in 
favour of the complainants. The punishments to the assailants ranged from 
dismissal to warning, in accordance with the gravity of the offence. In 6 cases 
the victims were compensated with money. 

Wage disputes. Wage disputes form one of the major groups of complaints 
by workers. The main cause of wage disputes seems to arise out of the differ- 
ent rates of payment for piece work in various mills. It may be that one mill 
is paying 12 pies per pound for a particular cloth and a neighbouring mill may 
be paying 133 pies for the same kind and quantity of cloth. The men working 
in the mill paying 12 pies feel the situation to be unjust and request the Labour 
Officer to compel their mill also to pay 134 pies. It is not always easy to adjust 
a situation like this. An attempt, therefore, has been made by the Bombay 
mills to standardise piece rates payment. But it is fraught with difficulties. 
‘‘The present policy is to work up to a standard of Rs. 35/- per month average 
for two-loom weavers who form the vast majority of piece workers. Witha 
very few exceptions that standard has been achieved and in a number of mills 
the average wage of two-loom weavers exceeds Rs. 40/- per month. The 
average monthly earnings of two-loom weavers in all member mills now 
average Rs. 36/- per month.’’* 

It is worthy of note that owing to the efforts of the Labour Officer there 
has been a great improvement in the non-member mills also. The Mill Owners’ 
Association are really anxious to maintain the wage level at Rs. 35/- and to 
improve it at every available opportunity. 

* Pryde, A, W., in Manshardt, Clifford, Some Soeial Services of the Government of 
Bombay, p. 87, 
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So far as the time workers are concerned the wage problem is not so 
complicated. The Mill Owners’ Association have drawn up a scale of minimum 
wages and all members are expected to adhere to this rate. But yet there are 
cases where the schedule is not followed and some complaints do come to the 
Labour Officer. 

It can by no means be contended that the improvement in the Bombay 
labour situation during the past few years can be attributed solely to the work 
of the Labour Officer. And yet he has been a factor in the situation and the spirit 
of his work has gradually been infiltrating into the Bombay labour world. The 
Millowners are increasingly realising the need of harmonious relationships 
between owners and workers. There has been a definite increase in the number 
of labour officers employed by individual mills or groups of mills. Both 
Government and private efforts for the welfare of the workers are expanding. 
The importance of the human element is more and more recognised. A history 
of labour relationships during the 1930’s will reveal that the City owes much 
to the devotion and ability of its first Go vernment Labour Officers. Until the 
development of trade unions, in the best sense of the word, the Labour Officer 
will continue to perform a most useful intermediate function. 























WELFARE WORK AMONG THE TEXTILE WORKERS OF BOMBAY 
SIKANDAR LAL SAHNI 


“ Welfare Work,” says Mr. Sahni, “ is usually fostered by humanitarian feelings, busi- 
ness interests or state requirements.... But the real ideals which should motivate welfare 
work are not found in any of these reasons. To appease labour temporarily and keep it 


contented is not enough.” 
Mr. Sahni ( Zata School 1938) is the Labour Officer of the Svadeshi Mills, Kurla, Bombay. 


HE history of welfare work in India is a relatively short one. This is due 
in part to the slow development of Indian industry and in part to the 
keen competition which the employers have had to face from well-organ- 

ised and well-established Western manufacturers. The fight for existence on 
the part of Indian industry has been so absorbing that Indian industrialists 
have far too often looked upon welfare work, not as an aid to industry, but 
as another financial burden which industry is incapable of bearing. 

In Bombay, the credit for pioneer work in this direction goes to the 
Social Service League, which long and persistently drew the attention of the 
employers to their responsibilities toward their workers. In 1918, Messrs. 
Tata Sons Ltd., and Messrs. Currimbhoy and Sons Ltd., started welfare work 
in their mills and entrusted its administration to the Social Service League. 
Since then a considerable advance has been made in this direction and today a 
number of mills in Bombay have very well organised programmes of welfare 
work. Among these may be mentioned the Sassoons, Century, Svadeshi, 
Khatau Makanjee, Kohinoor, Morarji Goculdas, Simplex, Spring and Hindustan. 
The Millowners’ Association is taking a very keen interest in this matter and 
has officially requested every mill to provide some sort of welfare work for its 
employees. 

The need of welfare work in India is greater than in the West because 
the labour population in India differs characteristically from the labour popula- 
tion of the West. The Western labourer is, to a considerable extent, city-born 
and has a family tradition of industrial work. The Indian labourer is pre- 
eminently an agriculturist and secondarily a factory labourer. 

The environment of the village presents a marked contrast to the 
environment of the city. Life in the village is controlled by conformity on the 
one hand and mutual aid on the other. The city is characterised by anony- 
mity, lack of social control and lack of opportunity for individual creative and 
productive enterprise. The struggle for existence beclouds the finer relation- 
ships of human beings. The sudden transfer from the simple plough to the 
complex power machine is disturbing, to say the least. 
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The exacting standards and the occupational risks in the mills, and 
temptations outside the mills, coupled with ignorance, illiteracy and _ supersti- 
tion make the whole labour problem very difficult and complicated. The din 
and roar of machinery, the psychological effects on the nervous system, the 
strain and fatigue of continuous work, the disruption of family life (because of 
the necessity of almost every member of a poor family having to earn), coupled 
with unsatisfactory housing conditions create a legion of problems. 

It is therefore necessary for those who are the owners of machinery to 
realize that if they want their workers to be loyal and efficient in their work, 
they must endeavour to improve their social and economic conditions. Money 
spent on welfare work is not just philanthropy, it is an investment in contented 
and more efficient labour. 

The Philosophy of Welfare Work. Welfare work is usually fostered by 
humanitarian feelings, business interests or state requirements. One may 
rightly question why in this land of proverbial charity there is such a dearth 
of humanitarian employers. There are several reasons for this condition. 
Till recently, the owners of many industries in India were non-Indians. The 
abundance of labour, coupled with race prejudice and a superiority complex, 
made the foreign employers particularly callous to the needs of the labourers. 
Secondly, as pointed out above, the very existence of the Indian employers 
was menaced by foreign competition and by the competition in India of foreign- 
owned mills which enjoyed special privileges. Thus the struggle for existence 
alone made it difficult for the Indian employer to think of the welfare of his 
employees. Thirdly, the caste system so guided the working philosophy of the 
high caste Indian employer that he could not deign to think of or treat the 
low caste employees as men with feelings and desires like unto his own. 

From the standpoint of business, it has long since been demonstrated in 
the West that welfare work actually pays the employer by increasing efficiency 
in production and the stability of labour. 

From the standpoint of the State, the maintenance of a peaceful labour 
population is of definite advantage. It is well known in the industrial areas 
of India how easily dissatisfied labour is fanned into revolt and threatens the 
the tranquillity of the State. Hence it is in its own interest that the State 
interferes and attempts to persuade, and even compels employers, to under- 
take at least a certain minimum of welfare work for their employees. 

But the real ideals which should motivate welfare work are not found in 
any of these reasons stated above. To appease labour temporarily and keep 
it contented is not enough. The real philosophy behind welfare work is the 
desire to assist the individual workman to adjust himself to modern mechanical 
situations in a way that will bring happiness, contentment and efficiency into 
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his life. Both the employers and the State must realise that it is the right of 
labour to enjoy those facilities which make life worth living. The employer 
is vested with a trust to provide his workmen with adequate wages, better 
working and living conditions, adequate medical aid and such other amenities 
as will give them peace of mind. Only then does welfare work come to have 
its true significance. 

Jobbers and Jobs. Though the institution of the jobber is such that it 
can be of great help to industry, it has the traditional reputation of being the 
seat of bribery and corruption. In the early stages of industrial development 
in India labour was not easily available. Therefore, individuals who had 
means of recruiting labour entered into contract with the mill owners for the 
supply of labour. These contractors were also employed in factories and were 
known as jobbers, sardars and muceadams. As time went on, labour began 
to be available at the factory gates. But the responsibility for engaging such 
labour still remained with the jobbers, who were no longer contractors but 
subordinate employees. Today a jobber is ‘primarily a chargeman, generally 
promoted from the ranks after full experience of the factory, and he is 
responsible for the supervision of labour, while at work.’’ 

The old jobber stood as a barrier between the mill owners and the 
workers and there was no direct relationship between the employers and the 
employees. The natural result of granting such great powers of appointment 
and dismissal to these uneducated and uncontrolled persons was the temptation 
on the part of the jobbers to misuse their privileges. They offered jobs to the 
highest bidders. Since they had the power to employ badli men they distributed 
the jobs to as large a number as possible, thus extending their influence over a 
wider range. 

The Royal Commission on Labour in India recommended very strongly 
the curtailment of the jobbers’ powers and the appointment of labour officers 
in each mill to look after the recruitment and dismissal of labour. Since then 
various efforts have been made to stop bribery and corruption. The enactment 
of the Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act, 1934, and the consequent 
appointment of labour officers by the Government and the Millowners’ 
Association—and at the instance of the Millowners’ Association—the appoint- 
ment of labour officers by a considerable number of mills, have greatly improved 
conditions and there is now greater efficiency and less corruption in the textile 
mills of Bombay. 

Education and Industrial Efficiency. Industry in India at present is 
dependent upon an illiterate and ignorant mass of workers, which to a great 
extent is responsible for such bribery and corruption as there is in the mills, 


inefficiency, ill health, high mortality rate and general low standard of living. 
6 
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Though the provision of general education in order to turn out men fit to take 
up the duties and responsibilities of citizenship is the duty of the State and 
cannot be taken up by a section of the community, yet the encouragement of 
literacy and education by the employers will bring its own reward, for the 
educated labourer is more efficient, more intelligent, more capable of adapting 
to situations and on the whole more desirable than the ignorant worker too 
commonly seen in the industrial areas. 

Primary schools and adult education have been started by some of the 
mills. A good many mills also maintain a free reading room and a library. 
About 15 mills send their promising and deserving workers to the special tech- 
nical classes conducted by the Social Service League or the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute. Some of the mills also employ the cinema, lantern lectures, 
the drama and lectures of educational value for the benefit of their work- 
people. 

Leisure Time Activities. The most widespread leisure time activity is 
the provision of facilities for indoor and outdoor games. Some of the mills 
also encourage Bhajan Mandals. Others take their workers for picnics and 
educational excursions, show them cinemas and encourage them to stage 
dramas. Annual sports, baby shows and health exhibitions are also arranged. 
The principal difficulty in connection with these activities is that they seldom 
percolate to the level of the ordinary labourer. They are arrested in their 
downward flow by different strata of superior labour—the clerical staff of the 
mills in particular. Hence it is that recreation does not always meet the needs 
and desires of the labourers. It is useless, for example, to expect the labourers 
to play cricket or hockey according to the rules of the game, as most of the 
mills are now doing, when folk dancing would be much nearer to their own 
“interests. Indigenous means of recreation have the admirable feature of in- 
corporating in themselves not only the recreational value of activity, but also 
desirable socialising factors. ‘The common games are so well grained in the 
thought and practices of the people that an elaborate system of supervision be- 
comes unnecessary. Leadership is found among the participants themselves. 
Moreover, when the workers see that their own indigenous games are being en- 
couraged, they are much more ready to participate in wholesome leisure time 
activity. 

Health of the Industrial Worker. One of the prime factors in the pro- 
gress of industry is the health of the workers, for ill-health means lower 
vitality, low creativeness, impaired efficiency and industrial waste. Further- 
more illness causes the breakdown of many families in their struggle for 
existence, due to loss of wages and probable loss of employment because of 
prolonged absence from duty, Since such a large portion of working class 
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illness is preventable, employers must pay increasing attention to the pre- 
vention of disease and accidents which result in labour turnover, payment of 
compensation and loss of valuable working days to both the labourer and 
management. 

In view of the deplorable habits of the workers, education in the 
elements of hygiene is long overdue. The most effective health education is 
perhaps visual—talks accompanied by magic lantern pictures or cinema films 
or practical demonstrations. Cleanliness is not something just to be talked 
about ; it must be practised within the mills. 

The Indian Factories Act 1934, requires the mills to provide good drink- 
ing water ; separate latrine accommodation for male and female workers ; 
periodical whitewashing, painting and disinfecting and proper ventilation and 
light. Prevention of accidents by guarding and fencing of machinery is also 
enjoined. Many mills have taken active steps to provide for safety first 
instruction and to introduce safety first measures. First Aid assistance is also 
available in most of the mills. 

In response to the Factory Act 1934, thirty-seven mills in Bombay have 
their own dispensaries which provide medical facilities for the workers and 
their families. Until 1939, the provision of creches in mills was on a voluntary 
basis and 27 mills provided creche facilities. Now it is obligatory for every 
mill to provide creche facilities for the babies of the woman workers. 

It is essential, as a health safeguard, that adequate and healthy places 
be provided for taking the midday meal. Four Bombay mills provide rest 
rooms for the women workers. Twelve mills provide tiffin rooms, where 
separate arrangements are made for Hindus and Muslims. More than 40 mills 
have canteens, either run by the mills themselves, or given on contract. 
Three mills have boarding houses. Thanks to the co-operation of the Indian 
Tea Market Expansion Board, most of the mills which were previously letting 
out their canteens on contract are now running them under their own manage- 
ment. 

Economic Welfare. Unstable economic conditions have a direct relation- 
ship to psychological depression, feelings of insecurity, ill health and 
indebtedness. Hence any move towards stabilising the economic life of the 
workers is of genuine importance to the textile industry as a whole. 

One of the widespread evils in the industrial areas is indebtedness. It 
is estimated that 75% of the working class families in Bombay are in debt and 
that the Bombay worker’s indebtedness is nearly 34 times his monthly income. 
The Pathan and the Marwari, who charge an exorbitant rate of interest from 
75% to 800%, are still flourishing in all industrial areas. There is a real need 
for increasing the number of co-operative credit societies—not simply because 
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of the economic advantages to be derived, but also because of their educative 
value in inculeating habits of thrift, honesty and promptness in meeting 
financial obligations. 


In Bombay, 24 mills have established a total of 41 co-operative societies. 
These societies not only provide workers’ credit, but also function as a safe 
and convenient medium for the investment of savings. The interest paid on 
savings ranges from 5 to 7 per cent. Some of the societies are also doing 
useful work in debt redemption. 

Housing. The housing of the industrial worker is another important 
aspect of welfare work. The deplorable condition of the Bombay chawls is 
well-known, but very few employers have made provision for housing their 
workers, Only 18 mills provide partial housing accommodation for their 
employees. The total number of tenements provided by the cotton mill em- 
ployers in Bombay City is 3,887, out of which 3,063 are one-room and 824 two- 
room tenements. 

Social Security. Various schemes are in foree in different mills looking 
toward ameliorating the hardships accompanying old age and insecurity of 
work. There are pensions, retirement gratuities and provident fund schemes 
for the benefit of those who have served long enough in any one mill. Ten 
mills grant some sort of bonus. In eleven mills, pension or gratuity is granted, 
at the discretion of the millowner’s agents, to deserving cases who have put in 
15 to 20 years of continuous service. Fifteen mills have provident fund 
schemes for the benefit of their employees. These measures, however in- 
adequate they may be, are of definite help in alleviating the lot of the workers 
in Bombay mills. 

Some Suggestions. The time has come when welfare work in the mills 
should cease to be managed by untrained persons. Although a number of the 
mills have appointed their own labour officers, who are also responsible for 
welfare work, there are many mills in which departmental heads are expected 
to carry out welfare work in addition to their other duties. The average 
department head has an acquaintanceship with the technical details essential 
to his position, but he does not have a sound understanding of the complex 
social implications of welfare work. It takes a specially trained person to see 
welfare work as a scientific attempt to adjust the individual to his changing 
environment in a way that will prove to be harmonious for the individual, 
profitable to the employer and useful to society at large. 

The various mills in Bombay which are sponsoring or are interested in 
labour welfare activities should pool their resources and work co-operatively. 
As things stand at present, much work of permanent value cannot be attempted 
by any single mill for lack of funds. Housing schemes, extensive medical and 
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educational programmes, and economic measures, such as debt redemption, 
are difficult undertakings for any single mill. This is particularly so since 
labour shifts from mill to mill. Work of permanent benefit should be large 
scale co-operative effort, covering the mill area as a whole. 

Welfare work can only achieve its objective when its motives are above 
suspicion. Grudging and half-hearted measures on the part of the employers 
do not carry us very far. In fact they serve to strengthen the already existing 
suspicion in the minds of the labourers that welfare work is a sort of snare. 
Loyalty and good will cannot be grown from the seeds of suspicion. Whatever 
measures are undertaken must be backed by sympathy and understanding. 
The welfare worker must himself establish friendly contacts with the labourers. 
One way of achieving this end is through the organization of social clubs. 

A social club not only provides certain amenities for the labourers, but 
also enables the welfare officer to discover and bring to the attention of the 
authorities, the various needs of the labourers. The labour officer, who is 
alert, can through his club contacts feel the pulse of the workers and draw the 
the attention of the management to grievances before these grievances have 
been formally drawn up and become magnified. 

Wherever welfare work has been seriously and sincerely tried it has paid 
dividends in the shape of loyalty to the industry and the employers. The em- 
ployee who feels that the employer has an active interest in his welfare develops 
sympathies and loyalties whieh serve to lift the human output above the 
purely mercenary level. And it is an established fact that the mercenary 
attitude alone has never helped the industry to better itself, but has kept the 
labourers in a state of tension and strife. Thus intelligent welfare work is one 
of the essential needs of industry today. As His Royal Highness the Duke of 
York so aptly stated it: “‘Today the question for the employers is not whether 
they can afford to adopt this or that form of welfare work, but rather whether 
they ean possibly afford to do without it.’’ 














WOMEN WORKERS IN THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
IN THE CITY OF BOMBAY 


MRS. INDIRA MEHTA BHATT 


The woman employed in industry is both a home-worker and a factory-worker, a condition 
which creates serious difficulties. Mrs. Bhatt (Tata School 1938) discusses the problem and 
niakes suggestions for improving the lot of the woman worker. 


{J\IHE average woman in the village has little leisure, for in addition to her 
multifarious domestic duties—which include cooking, rearing children, 
and grazing the cattle—she shares, almost equally with her husband, the 

burdens of agricultural labour. Yet this same woman finds it difficult to stand 

the strain of factory life in the city. The reasons are not far to seek. Where- 
as work in the village is characterised by long periods of comparative leisure 
and short periods of heavy work in the fields, factory work is monotonously 
regular and hard. Though the village woman accompanies her husband to the 
fields early in the morning and returns only at dusk, her health is not impair- 
ed, for she has fresh air, plenty of light and sun, and can alternate periods of 
rest and work. But it is not so in the factory, where the work must be 
synchronized to the speed of the machine; where the air is suffocating and 
depressing, and where far too often, the surroundings are dark and unhealthy. 

The woman who works in the fields tends to become sturdy; but the woman 

who works in the factory, far too often, loses her health. 

Why then does the village woman come to the city for work? Is it 
ambition; the lure of the city ; or is it cruel necessity? The Royal Commission 
on Labour in India pointed out three major causes for the migration of labour. 
Firstly, the insufficiency of agricultural produce during the greater part of the 
year causes an economic pressure which is difficult to meet without supplement- 
ing the family income from some other source. Secondly, the decay in rural 
cottage industries has reduced the average income of the villager to such an 
extent that he is compelled to take to factory work to earn his daily bread. 
The old village economy has well nigh become impossible, owing to competi- 
tion with large scale industry and the poor villager feels lost in the present 
competitive economie order. Hence he transfers his allegiance to that very 
industry that has ruined him. Thirdly, the caste system which divides the 
population into different strata, causes the lower caste people to suffer from 
many social disabilities. The cosmopolitan city treats individuals more reason- 
ably and such social stigma as is prevalent in the villages is reduced to its 
minimum. In the ease of every woman who has come to the city, one or 
all of these three causes may be said to have influenced her migration. 
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According to an enquiry conducted by the Government Labour Office, 
Bombay,’ the source of Bombay’s labour supply is as follows : 


Region of origin Percentage to the total 
Konkan, Ratnagiri 49°76 
Other places in Konkan 12°25 
Decean 29°07 
Gujarat 3°47 
Karnatak 1°29 
United Provinces 2°59 
Elsewhere 1°57 


The agricultural classes of the Konkan eke out a very precarious 
existence and so are compelled to come to Bombay in such large numbers. It 
is still more revealing that 90 % of the women workers are from the Konkan. 

Since the supply of labour is greatly in excess of the demand, the un- 
employed worker is pretty much at the merey of the employing agents. In times 
past, the jobber and the naikin were the sole agents for recruiting labour. The 
naikin not only employed, but also supervised the work of the woman workers. 
The enormous powers vested in the naikins led to the prevalence of bribery in 
objectionable proportions. When there was a vacancy, the job did not go to 
the best woman, but to the highest bidder. The usual rate of bribery, so I am 
told, was about Rs. 8/- to Rs. 10/- to get a job, and about As. 8/- to Re. 1/- per 
month to retain it ! For even after employment, the naikin had the power to 
discharge a worker whenever she so desired. The workers regarded this charge 
as a part of their monthly budget and made no serious effort to get rid of the 
bondage. 

It must be said to the credit of the Bombay Mill Owners’ Association, 
that due to their efforts to wipe out bribery, this evil has been checked to a 
great extent. But though checked officially, underground and more subtle forms 
of bribery still remain. I would venture to suggest that so long as there is such 
a large body of unemployed labour, complete abolition of bribery is impossible. 
Till every hand has enough to do and every mouth enough to eat, the problem 
of bribery will probably remain. 

A casual perusal of the number of women working in mills for the last 
few years reveals that the number of women employees is steadily decreasing. 
Whereas in the year 1932 there were 29,916 women employed in the Bombay 
Textile Industry ; there were 24,319 in 1934; 23,990 in 1936 and 21,086 in 1937. 
One can think of three possible reasons for this decline. Firstly, until recent 
years the number of women employed in each mill was much larger than 
actually necessary. This practice was due to the desire of the employer 

. Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in Bombay City, p. 4. 
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to safeguard himself against the agricultural busy season, when he might lose 
hands and not get them back. By employing more women, he actually did 
not spend more in wages, but divided one woman’s wage between two, giving 
each part-time work. The desire of the women themselves to see their sisters 
in work also encouraged this practice. But with the ery for better wages, the 
employers began to reduce hands and pay those who were retained higher 
wages. Secondly, the Indian Factories Act forbids the employment of women 
during the night, and with the starting of night shifts, men had to be employed 
in place of women for night work. Thirdly, the introduction of the Rational- 
ization System, led to the number of women being reduced in those departments 
where men were found to be more efficient for some of the jobs. For these 
main reasons the number of women in mill work is gradually declining. 

At the present time 70 % of the women working in the textile mills are 
employed in the winding and reeling departments, for here they are said 
to excel men. It is gratifying to state that conditions in these two departments 
are relatively satisfactory. The machinery used is less bulky and so there is 
comparatively better air and light and working space. Since 1923 the Local 
Government has established humidity standards. Though these two depart- 
ments do not strictly observe this regulation, still it may be asserted that 
the abuse of the rule is much less than in other departments of the mill. 
Fortunately the employers have realised that the more contented they keep the 
women the better work they can get out of them. If still greater attention is 
paid to humidification and ventilation, both the health of the workers and the 
quality of work will improve. 

Sanitary facilities in most of the mills are inadequate. There are in- 
sufficient latrines and those provided are not always kept clean. Separate 
toilet facilities should be provided for men and women. The habits of our 
people require to be improved and personal hygiene has to be taught. The 
present condition is revolting’to both health and self-respect. 

Though the conditions under which women work are slightly better 
than what the men face, they too have their grievances. Their main complaint 
is against the naikin. Although she has been shorn of much of her power, she 
is still influential in matters relating to promotion, transfer from one depart- 


ment to another, employing and dismissing. In short, the naikin can pretty 
well make or mar the working-life of any woman under her. When there are 
men jobbers supervising women, the women are far too often subjected to the 
additional nuisance of the attentions of unwanted men. 

The second type of complaints are against the management itself. The 
two main grievances concern maternity benefits and low wages. Although the 
law specifically provides for maternity benefits, there are ways of circumvent- 
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ing the law, if the management so desires. Secondly, in spite of the reduction 
of the number of women workers, the women feel their wages have not gone 
up to the extent that they should have. 

To meet the first set of complaints, a considerable number of mills have 
reduced the powers of jobbers and naikins and employed Labour Officers who 
have general supervision over employment and dismissals. The number of 
Labour Officers, however, should be greatly increased. As for the second set 
of grievances, against the management itself, the Government Labour Officer 
is definitely exerting his influence in the direction of justice for the labourer 
and steady progress is being registered. The Labour Officer of the Bombay 
Mill Owners’ Association has also done good work in bringing lagging member 
mills into line. 

The Indian Factories Act limits the working day to 10 hours, and the 
week to 54 hours for factory workers. But unfortunately most Indian working- 
women must work, not only in the mill, but also at home—to say nothing of the 
time consumed in travelling long distances to and from work. Here is the wit- 
ness of Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas, a man who has had long and intimate contact 
with workers. Referring to the Indian woman in industry, he says: ‘‘ She is 
one of the noblest creatures God ever made. She does not drink. In modesty, 
in bearing, in gentleness, in feeling for the miseries of others, in her devotion 
to her home and family, in her attitude towards religion, the Indian woman 
worker is able to hold her own against the woman of any other class or 
nationality. She is illiterate and ignorant but it is not her fault that she is 
illiterate and ignorant. She is living in conditions horrible to describe... I 
have been in chawls in Bombay, where it is pitch dark at midday and to 
see anything in their room it is necessary to have a light. Bad housing 
conditions affect women more than men, for women return home straight 
from work and stay there more than men. Further, the employed women 
before leaving their houses in the morning or on return in the evening after 
work, have to perform a multiplicity of household duties, not perhaps onerous 
in themselves but which, when added, deplete their energies.’’ * 

Taking these factsinto consideration, a 54 hour week, which means 9 hours 
of work every day in the mill, is beyond the physical capacity of most women. 
Shorter hours of work would be of value both to the women and the employer. 
Humanity, business interest and labour tranquillity all argue for a reduction in 
the hours of women’s work. The demand for a 48 hour week and 8 hour day is 
both just and desirable. But this should be granted without any reduction in 
wages, for if experience teaches anything, it tells us that the productive power 
of the woman worker will not in any way decrease, with the reduction in hours. 


2 Women in Industries, p, 2. 
7 
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The Factory Act permits a day’s rest in every week. But if more leave 
than that is taken it is always without pay. As the Indian worker lives a hand- 
to-mouth existence, any absence from work means less food for the worker, 
Hence, however fatigued the woman-worker may be, she dare not take a holi- 
day. Leave with pay is unknown to the Indian Textile Industry at present. 

In most cases the governing factor in determining wages is the relative 
demand and supply of the particular type of labour required, though efforts 
are now being made in the direction of standardization. Formerly a few of 
the mills were paying some kind of bonuses, but the Payment of Wages Act, 
1937, forbids any such payment. The same Act also requires that all earned 
wages shall be paid to workers by the 7th or the 10th of each month. 

Taking advances on wages is a common practice among our workers. 
jut the management, till recently, charged interest on such advances. ‘The 
usual rate of interest ranged from two pies to six pies per rupee per month. 
The Payment of Wages Act, 1937, has made it illegal to charge any such 
interest on advances against earned wages. 

Unauthorised absence from work is accompanied by loss of wages for 
the days a person is absent. In some mills if a person is absent for more than 
three days he is liable to Le fined. If absenteeism becomes a habit with any 
person he is usually dismissed. Fines were very frequent till the passing of 
the Payment of Wages Act, 1937. Now the maximum a person ean be fined is 
six pies in the rupee. Frequency of fining is small in departments where 
women work. The usual reasons for fines are late-attendance, bad work, 
negligence and for disobeying the orders of the naikins. Generally all amounts 
realized by fines go to the Welfare Work Fund and are ultimately used for the 
welfare of the workers. 

Women workers are employed both on time-rate and on piece-rate, 
In the year 1934 it was found that 5,929 women worked on time-rate and 
18,390 women worked on piece-rate wages. Thus 24°4% of women workers 
were paid on piece-rate and 75'6 % were paid on time-rate. 

The wage received influences both the standard of living and the 
efficiency of the worker. For the worker the wage is a means of livelihood. 
For the employer the wage bill is an item in the cost of production. Thus the 
employer is concerned with reducing the cost of production, whereas the 
worker is interested in getting more wages to enable him to have a better 
standard of living. Though apparently the two interests are in conflict with 
each other, in the long run it must be recognised that higher wages allow 
a healthier standard of living, and better health increases industrial efficiency. 

The average income of the industrial worker is decidedly inadequate, 
even for the bare necessities of life. The Report of the Textile Labour Enquiry 
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Committee of 1937-38, points out that the average daily income of the worker 
in July 1937 was Re. 0-15-5, whereas in October 1934 it was Re. 0-15-9. It was 
estimated that in October 1934, the average daily earning of workers in all 
occupations in Bombay City was: Men Re. 1/- on time-rate and Re. 1-7-11 on 
piece-rate ; and women Re. 0-10-4 on time-rate and Re. 0-10-10 on piece rate.‘ 

The average monthly family income of the industrial worker, according 
to an investigation made in 1932, stands at Rs. 50-1-7.° Looking at the real 
condition of workers one is hesitant to rely entirely on this figure. In actual 
fact the income seems to be much less. 

The same Report gives the following figures as being the monthly items 
of expenditure per family in 1932-33: ° 


Items of expenditure Amount Percentage of expenditure 
Rs. as. ps. 
Food 21 6 10 46°60 
Fuel and Lighting 3.4 4 711 
Clothing, foot-wear and umbrellas 3 9 0O 7°75 
Bedding and Household necessaries 0 1 O 0°13 
House rent 514 3 12°81 
Miscellaneous 1112 4 25°60 
Total expenditure 45 15 9 100°00 


Practically every mill worker is in debt—the indebtedness often being 
several times the amount of the worker’s monthly income. The following 
figures show some of the causes of indebtedness: * 


Causes of indebtedness Percentage to total 
Unemployment 26°67 
Marriages 22°75 
Sickness 12°46 
Ordinary wants lar {I 
Arrears to shop keepers 8°04 
House-building and Repairs 4°57 
Funerals 3°19 
Old outstanding debts 2°25 
Strikes 2°10 
Other causes 8°26 

100°00 


$ P. 24. 

4 General Wage Census Report, p. 132. 

5 Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in Bombay City, p. 17, 
6 Tbid., pp. 17-18. 

1 Ibid., p. 32. 
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The above table reveals the economic effects of unemployment and of 
certain social customs. In both cases the State can come to the aid of the 
workers. It should be the responsibility of the State to endeavour to stabilize 
employment and to introduce such social legislation as will make it unnecessary 
to spend unreasonable amounts on marriages and funerals. The employer 
should be required to contribute for sickness insurance. The evil effects of 
indebtedness are not only the financial hardships involved; but the tyranny of 
indebtedness breaks the morale of the worker, impairs his efficiency, and de- 
stroys the incentive to greater effort. 

There is a direct relationship between the living conditions of the 
worker and the worker’s health. It has already been pointed out that the 
woman mill-worker comes from a village where she is accustomed to space, 
air and light. The mill area of Bombay being very congested, the housing 
problem is most acute. In the City of Bombay housing of the industrial 
workers is provided by private owners, the Municipality, Government, and in 
some cases, the employers. 

The rents in the chawls vary according to locality and ownership. 
Generally speaking the Development Department charges anywhere between 
Rs. 5/- and Rs. 8/- per room per month. The Improvement Trust charge 
ranges from Rs. 5/. to Rs. 12/- per room per month, for single room tene- 
ments. The rents charged by the employers vary from Rs. 4/- to Rs. 7/- per 
room per month. The private owners sometimes charge up to Rs. 16/-. 

In most cases one family cannot afford to have a room for itself 
and so boarders are taken in—sometimes relatives, sometimes co-villagers, 
and sometimes strangers. The obvious result is overcrowding. Whereas, 
according to all calculation, not more than 2°5 persons should stay in each of 
these rooms, investigation shows that actually the average number of persons 
per room is over four. In fact 75 % of the city’s population live in one-room 
tenements with at least five persons in each room. The result is dirt and 
squalor, smoke, lack of privacy, darkness, ill-health and high mortality rates. 
It is not that the Bombay public do not know the miserable conditions under 
which our workers live. It is a matter of indifference on their part. 

The existence of excessive sickness and mortality rates in the slums and 
other over-crowded areas is an accepted fact. Thus, the average number of 
deaths in Chaupati (where conditions of living are fairly good and middle 
class people stay) was, in 1938, 22°1 for every 1,000 living persons, while the 
comparative figure for Umarkhadi (a recognised slum area) was 32. The 
situation is further revealed by the following comparative figures of the 
number and cause of deaths in 1938 as reported by the Municipal Health 
Officer : 
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Disease Deaths in Umarkhadi Deaths in Chaupati 
Diarrhoeal diseases 41 13 
Fevers 68 20 
Respiratory diseases 430 96 
Tuberculosis 118 38 


The high death-rate from respiratory diseases is the direct result of breathing 
foul air in ill-ventilated homes and working places. Judging from whatever 
angle one wishes, it is impossible to disprove the miserable living conditions 
of our workers. The burden of such unsatisfactory conditions falls more 
heavily on the women workers, for their household duties compel them to 
remain indoors while the men are enjoying the freedom of the streets. 

Bad housing affects not only the physical health of the inmates; it causes 
moral degeneracy also. In one single room, adults and children live day in 
and day out, performing all the functions of life without any privacy, and more 
often than not there are more families than one in each room. Children witness 
all the adult sex behaviour and are stimulated into sexual curiosity at much too 
early an age. With the lack of privacy, modesty and decency become a luxury 
for the women folk and their sense of moral values is necessarily lowered. 

Insufficient food, an ill-ventilated, congested house to live in and a 
miserable moral and social life are the haunting ghosts of the workman’s daily 
life. As Professor Charles Henderson pointed out years ago, “‘ It is well known 
that the finer nervous organization of women, the delicacy and tenderness of 
wife and mother, the intuition of moral discernment, the deep racial instincts 
which preserve the national vigour, are qualities which go with the peculiar 
constitution of women. These precious qualities cannot be suppressed for 
economic reasons without permanent and irreparable loss to the character of 
the nation. In protecting girls and women against exploitation and coarseness 
of fibre we are fighting for all humanity in ages yet to come.’’ * 

The need for shorter hours is much more urgent for women than men. 
It is common practice for women to work in spite of minor ailments. Knowing 
as we do the depressing working conditions in our factories, it is easy to visual- 
ize the disastrous effects of long hours of work upon the woman who is already 
ailing. Figures show that women lose more working days than men due to ill 
health. The only possible remedy seems to be the reduction of working hours 
and the improvement of working and living conditions for the woman worker. 

A certain amount of welfare work has been undertaken by the employ- 
ers. The motive and drive for this welfare work has in some instances been 
humanitarian considerations; in others, business and selfish considerations, 
and in still others, legislative necessity. 

* Citizens in Industry. 
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About 37 Bombay mills are provided with dispensaries, where the 
workers and their dependents get free medical aid. Too often, however, the 
dispensaries are staffed with doctors of minimum qualifications. The equip- 
ment ranges from “‘ absolutely inadequate ’’ to ‘‘fairly good.”’ 

It is generally complained that though medical aid is provided, the 
workers do not take advantage of it. The dispensaries are situated in the mill 
compounds. The workers stay home only when they are too sick to walk to 
work. Hence it becomes impossible for them to attend the dispensaries. The 
only way to give effective medical aid is to have dispensaries in the chawl 
areas. As this is not possible for individual mill owners, the public and the 
Mill Owners’ Association should take up this matter and provide medical aid 
where it can be easily made use of. Dispensaries ought to be for the use and 
convenience of the workers and not for show in mills. 

With the powers vested in Local Governments by the Indian Factories 
Act, 1934, the Local Government now requires every mill to have an adequate 
supply of First Aid materials, which are to be given free of charge to all those 
that are injured in the mill. 

Until 1939, 27 mills provided ereches within the mills for babies of 
working mothers. Now the provision of creches is obligatory for all mills. 
In the creche, food, clothing, baths, and medical aid are supplied and the 
general welfare of the child is attended to by Indian nurses employed by the 
mill. The ereches are the best antidote for the evil habit of women doping 
their babies with opium. They keep the children safe and healthy and allow 
the mothers to work with freer minds. 

A laudable experiment was initiated by the Sassoon Mills, in starting a 
hostel for women workers. The conditions of food and lodging were quite 
good. But as there was not sufficient response on the part of the women it 
could not be run very long. Yet it would be worth making an enquiry into the 
best way of providing such hostel facilities, on the basis of the experiment 
carried out by the Sassoon Mills. 

It is satisfying to note that almost every mill in Bombay has some 
arrangement for the mid-day meal of the workers. Sheds are provided for 
eating, and canteens from where the workers can buy food at a comparatively 
cheap cost. There is much room for improvement in these canteens. They 
should be able to provide fairly good hot meals for one and a half annas per 
meal, as the restaurants are able to provide such food for As. 2/- per plate. 
The canteens should be carefully inspected and the profit-making motive com- 
pletely eliminated. 

The importance of Co-operative Credit Societies cannot be too strongly 
emphasised. There are 41 Co-operative Credit Societies in 24 mills and all are 
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controlled by the workers themselves through their managing committees. 
The face value of each share is usually Rs. 10/- and a worker cannot borrow from 
the Society until he pays his share or shares. The rate of interest is generally 
64 per cent per annum, which amounts to about 7, of the rate of interest 
charged by the money-lender. For the present most of these Societies are not 
serving any greater purpose than lending money for the social needs of the 
workers. 

The Maternity Benefit Act would be a boon to married working women, 
if only all the parties concerned co-operated conscientiously. The Act provides 
that a woman is entitled to receive As. 8/- per day for four weeks before and 
four weeks after confinement, if she has worked for 9 months in the mill. In 
1936 it is reported that only 9°75 women out of every 100 women working in 
the industry took advantage of the Act, and received on an average Rs. 25-14-9, 
whereas the Act permits a maximum sum of Rs. 28/-. It must be admitted 
that both the maximum provided for and the number of women that take 
advantage of even this meagre provision is too low. Wrongful dismissals, 
ignorance of the women about the provisions of the Act, preference of the 
employers to employ only unmarried women and widows, militate against the 
spirit of the Act. 

Other legislation forbids women being employed during the night and 
at dangerous, unhealthy and heavy work. It is not difficult to appreciate the 
importance and necessity of sich regulation, knowing as we do the evil effects 
of night-work for women and the dangers involved to health by being employed 
on dangerous and heavy jobs. 

The history of Trade Unionism in India is a relatively short one. 
The story of women joining the Trade Unions is still shorter. The first 
time women struck on any widespread scale was in 1928. It is difficult to get 
women to take an active part in unions, owing to the social disabilities, which 
tend to prevent them from participating freely in activities with men, their 
ignorance and illiteracy, and above all the fact that they have to work both in 
the mill and at home. Yet women do realise the need for such organization and 
have been slowly entering the more active life of trade unions. In those 
instances where they have gone on strike they have been determined and very 
effective, both in their solidarity and picketing. Much can be done by women 
for the welfare of labour as a whole, if only proper leadership is forthcoming. 
The general improvement of labour conditions, essential changes in the living 
conditions of workers and the future of the labour movement in this country 
will depend to no small extent on the part played by women, who themselves 
employed in industry, are most aware of labour’s needs. 
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Housing for the industrial workers of Bombay has for many years presented a difficult 
problem, which is still a long way from solution. Even when it can be demonstrated numer- 
ically that there is a roof provided for every worker in the city, the social aspects of housing 
are still unsolved. An industrial housing policy must view the situation in its social entirety. 

Dr. Mehta is Reader in Sociology in The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social 
Work. 

HE modern housing problem is a product of the Industrial Revolution. 
With the introduction of large-scale machine production, great masses of 
workers congregated in the new industrial centres, but unfortunately the 

problems of production and the desire for profits were so absorbing that matters 
so commonplace as workers’ housing received little attention. As hundreds of 
thousands of human beings began to concentrate in areas of a few square 
miles, makeshifts were resorted to to provide them with shelter, but in no 
instance was the expanding industrial city the result of careful planning. 

India is a relatively new-comer among the industrial nations and Bombay 
is the pioneer city to take kindly to the machine. Bombay is essentially a 
product of trade and commerce and its first inhabitants were engaged in non- 
industrial commercial pursuits. The early inhabitants consisting of soldiers, 
business men and their servants occupied the Fort, and the Old City sprang 
up at the place known to-day as Jakaria Masjid. As could be expected, Bombay 
like other cities, was unplanned and houses and lanes sprang up according to 
the whims of landlords. The early city was small, but grew surprisingly 
rapidly after the Share Mania, when the rich occupied the Western part of the 
Island. 

Till 1675 the poor lived'in thatched huts. By 1908, large ‘‘chawls,’’ a 
word coined in Bombay, came into existence. The one-room tenements, the 
Bombay Gazetteers tell us, were 8 by 8 and 12 feet high. Two or three 
families lived in one room. There were common basket-latrines and ‘‘nahnis’’ 
for washing. 

The city of Bombay has had a distinct trend of growth in spite of the 
fact that it was never planned or zoned. The military occupy the extreme 
south and a little northwards we find an upper-middle-class, mainly non- 
Indian population. Still further north we find the business area in the Fort, 
together with the seats of administration. As the city becomes broader, it 
shows distinct trends of horizontal business growth, fed by the docks on the 
east coast, and vertical growth of houses inhabited on communal lines. 
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The earliest concentration of the working classes was at Umarkhadi, round 
about the Umarkhadi Jail. In Mazagaon, there still linger the last relics of 
aristocracy inhabiting the island. The progress of dock construction right 
up to the extreme north of the Island has resulted in large areas occupied by 
godowns, warehouses, railway lines and goods yards which link the commer- 
cial city to the continent. West of this ‘‘warehouse-line,’’? and commencing 
from Parel, is the city which sprang up with the Textile Industry—Bombay’s 
chief industry. Other factories have also grouped themselves in the same 
area. This is industrial Bombay proper, and it has expanded mainly from 
East to West, until the push has almost come to an end with the building of 
some factories at Worli, West of the Bombay Development Department Chawls. 
It is almost certain that there can be little further industrial expansion within 
the City proper. The area north of the Industrial Zone is occupied by a slowly- 
growing middle class, which has prospered with the prosperity of the City. 
Here too, almost right up to Mahim, large groups and localities have grown on 
* communal lines, often calling themselves ‘‘colonies.’’ 

Surveying this growth of the city, one notices two main desires on the 
part of the population: (1) The desire of the workman to stay near his work- 
place. (2) The desire of the individual to stay near his narrow social group, 
or caste, or community. 

The first factor arises out of the poor economie condition of the work- 
man and the absence of proper’roads and cheap and adequate transport. Con- 
ditions have been modified by the appearance of the bus service and the Har- 
bour Line Railway, but these are not sufficiently cheap to entice the labourer 
to move away from the locality of his work. 

The second factor springs from the desire for security and for maintain- 
ing a continuity of social life and traditions. A detailed investigation reveals 
that families tend to group themselves according to the regions they inhabited 
before their migration to Bombay. There is a distinct desire to avoid any 
special alterations in the practice of mores, manners and customs even though 
economic conditions have compelled them to move from a comparatively simple 
life in the country to the more complex life of the city. 

Beyond these two factors, we also note an economic stratification of the 
population in terms of the houses they occupy. It is not merely the rich, the 
middle class and the poor who live in distinct areas. But there are stratas 
within each of these classes. At the very bottom we find families occupying 
apologies for huts, constructed by themselves, usually from flattening out 
kerosine tins. These ought to have gone long, long ago, but they persist 
because of abject poverty. Then, there are huts built by landlords with the 
poorest—often second hand material—with rents from As. 8/- to Re. 1/- per 
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month. These only provide a place of shelter. Above these are the meanest 
houses of private landlords, often existing in spite of the building laws of the 
city. These are piles of rooms, dingy, dark and unplanned, with narrow, high 
staircases and provided with a few ‘‘nahnis’’ and latrines. Water supply is 
hardly adequate. The rents may vary from Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 4-0-0 per month. 
Then come the vast majority of buildings called chawls, in which the majority 
of the working population is living. 

The types of chawls and their size vary indefinitely. The important 
features are absence of any courtyard, in most places; series of tenements on 
each floor, and common taps, “‘nahnis’’ and lavatories for the use of a group 
of tenants. Most of the tenements consist of one room only, or a room with a 
partitioned kitchen and small ‘‘nahni.’’ The Bombay Municipality, the 
Improvement Trust, the Bombay Development Department, the Bombay Port 
Trust, the Railways and several private employers have built chawls for the 
use of their employees, charging rent which is often lower than the prevailing 
rents in private chawls. For example the Bombay Municipality charges annas 
ten per male employee, annas five per female employee, and Rs. 2/- per grown 
up head who is not an employee of the Municipality. Rents in the Improve- 
ment Trust and B. D. D. Chawls go up to Rs. 7/- per tenement. The better 
class of working men, jobbers and skilled workers, live in small private flats, 
which are mostly two-room tenements, paying a rent up to Rs. 12/-, out of an 
average monthly income of about Rs. 50/-. Recently there has been an increase 
in the number of somewhat better tenements for this class of people. 

The Basis of Good Housing. Good housing is not merely a problem of 
construction for the architects and engineers. The term ‘“‘good housing’ 
ought to imply a healthy and well-planned neighbourhood; houses built to 
supply at least minimum comfort and convenience; aesthetic appearance of 
houses; proper sanitation and management, and absence of congestion of 
houses in one area and of persons in one house. 

The Neighbourhood. The neighbourhood is a social unit of a city, con- 
taining a number of houses inhabited by families. It must cater to all require- 
ments of families which cannot be supplied by the family itself and to procure 
which it would be necessary to travel long distances. It should provide for a 
healthy social life. It should be so provided with roads and transport as to 
connect the neighbourhood with other areas with minimum cost and with 
maximum speed. It is thus that a neighbourhood requires planning. It must 
cater to the religious, economic, educational, recreational and social life of the 
people. It requires public amenities for utility, safety and security alike. It 
requires temples and churches, bazaars, shops, primary schools, libraries, 
parks and play grounds and public halls. Needless to say, a planned industrial 
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city has not yet been born in India. On the other hand, it is worth while to 
have a glimpse of the chaos and social anarchy prevailing in an area inhabit- 
ed by the working classes—a picture quite typical of other working class areas. 

The area selected covers about half a mile between the J. J. Hospital, 
Mazagaon, and the Umarkhadi Children’s Home. Let us have a bird’s eye 
view of this region. In this locality there is a police station, a fire brigade 
station, the J. J. group of hospitals, five Hindu temples, one mosque, two 
Christian churches, two schools, the old Umarkhadi Jail, 26 eating houses, 23 
tobacconists, 8 milk shops, 7 liquor or toddy shops (pre-prohibition statis- 
tics), 3 licensed opium shops, 61 shops selling other necessities of life—includ- 
ing groceries, grain-dealers and cloth merchants, an open market happily 
occupying half the width of a public main road, the Wallace Flour Mills, a 
stone quarry, two small factories, six work-shops, several motor garages, ten 
merchants dealing in house-building materials, serap-iron, secrap-glass, paper 
and rags, 21 tailors and goldsmiths, blacksmiths, millers, dyers, oilpressers, 
shoemakers, stone-masons and plumbers. Further there are 49 shops of money- 
lenders and pawn-brokers, four dispensaries, three washing companies, four 
hair cutting saloons and two public latrines. 

In the midst of this medley of men, homes and shops runs the Number 
10 Tram Line, through a stone-paved street over which move heavy trucks, 
bullock carts and the usual vehicular traffic. The din of noise cannot be de- 
scribed on paper as the heavy iron wheels clang on stone and railway engines 
scream perpetually. Across and below the tram-line run the two G.I. P. 
Highways with a train or two thundering past hundreds of houses every five 
minutes and less from 4 a.m. to midnight. Engines and bogeys shunt day 
and night in the goods yards. 

A proper idea of the congestion of houses in this area cannot be obtained 
from the fact that there were 2°26 houses per acre at Mazagaon, 4°05 at 
Tadwadi and 10°18 at Umarkhadi, compared to the 3°28 houses per acre in 
Bombay City in 1931. This is because the total area includes vast open spaces 
occupied by the goods-yards and dock-yards of the neighbourhood. The 
houses are mostly three-storeyed houses owned by private landlords, generally 
containing one-room tenements and standing cheek by jowl, with a forty-foot 
road between the rows of houses. For example, within this neighbourhood, 
onasingle plot occupying two acres of land, there are over three hundred 
tenements with a population density of 824 per acre. 

It is in such ill-conceived, unplanned, sporadically grown neighbourhoods 
that most of the industrial population lives. But though these congested slum 
areas must be cleared, this cannot be attempted unless wages rise or transport 
becomes very cheap, or is provided by the companies. If a labourer walks two 
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miles to his workplace, it is rarely realized that this adds an hour and quarter 
to his eight or nine hours of work. 

Ill-supervised bazaars exist in the working areas. Miserable food shops 
play havoc with the health of the people. Decaying vegetables and rotting 
meat are sold to the poor at low prices, despite municipal regulations. 
Bombay’s working areas need to be supplied with properly stocked and 
adequately supervised bazaars. 

Whilst almost the entire length of the western side of the Island of 
Bombay, where the better classes live, has been beautified to set off the attract- 
ive coast line, the working classes have nothing to boast of except neglected 
green spots called parks, which are infested with evil characters, gambling and 
other vices. Bombay still follows the adage ‘‘amenities according to taxation’’ 
and thus the working classes working eight to ten hours a day, are left without 
proper facilities for recreation and relaxation. There are no decent clubs and 
hardly any libraries for the workers. 

House-construction. Bombay’s Housing Laws are obsolete and out of 
date, and even these are hardly enforced with the rigidity and severity that is 
required to deal with harsh and rapacious landlords who shoot up ghastly piles 
for 4 to 10 per cent interest. Eighty per cent of the city’s population still lives 
in one-room tenements. The 12 by 12, even 12 by 10 room with 10 foot walls 
and a door and window, without a kitchen, without a water-tap, without a 
latrine and without any privacy is yet the abode of thousands of families— 
destroying the family and wrecking life even in childhood. In innumerable 
cases the window area is inadequate, no sky-line is visible and there is darkness 
even in broad day-light. Compared to the height of buildings, the roads are 
still narrow (though there is a change for the better nowadays in this direction), 
and because of the absence of adequate open-spaces, movement of air is difficult 
and often absent. 

Effects of bad housing are rendered worse by the habits of the people. 
Every one does not get a chance for a daily bath in the early hours, due to in- 
adequate bath rooms and water-taps, and hence non-bathing becomes a habit. 
The habits of the adult are imitated by the child. The labourer, doing manual 
work in sweaty surroundings, has an inadequate supply of clothes. The in- 
evitable result is insanitary conditions in the one-room tenements. 

Defective and inadequate sanitary arrangements within and without the 
house are accompanied by neglect and bad management. Houses suffer from 
want of repairs for long periods. Even ordinary white-wash and colouring are 
neglected, sometimes for years. The ceiling leaks in a heavy monsoon, the 
floorings remain broken, the wood work becomes riddled withir by white ants. 

Bombay working-class housing is completely devoid of aesthetic princi- 
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ples. The buildings are mere piles, the streets lack form, shape and colour. 
Trees are visible only along the highways, unless some green leaves appear in 
neglected crevices of walls of buildings. 

Building construction should follow a fundamental biological principle. 
The structure of houses, like the structure of living organisms, should conform 
to the functions the inhabitants have to perform. The one-room tenement 
eannot possibly satisfy the most elementary needs of a human being. The 
one-room tenement serves as a living-room, bed-room, kitchen, dining-room 
and parlour. It is often used as a work-room. In it children study and play, 
the inhabitants dress without privacy, guests are received and gods are wor- 
shipped. The one-room tenement is a mere box in which the drama of life is 
staged. Absence of privacy for sexual life is a problem faced by young 
married persons and too often sexual life decays. The addition of a small half- 
room to be used as a kitchen hardly solves the problem. The problem requires 
a most radical change in the conception of human housing. This brings us to 
the most difficult side of the housing problem—the problem of finance. 

Housing Finance. In a city like Bombay there is adequate private 
finance for house-construction of a better type. But even if capital is to receive 
a minimum rent, the economic rent becomes prohibitive for the working class. 
The conclusion must be faced that the working class receives something short 
of a living wage, even if we accept the principle that as much as 20% of the 
family income can go as rent for decent housing. A two-room tenement with 
kitchen, water-tap, light and bath-room should be considered minimum housing 
for a human family. The economic rent can never be less than Rs. 15/- for 
such a tenement. Private capital generally provides housing for the middle and 
upper classes. As a comparative percentage, it deals less with working-class 
housing, and in those cases, the rents are considerably higher than in buildings 
constructed by public bodies. Heavy mortgaging of property is also noticed 
with respect to private buildings inhabited by the working class. The rent of 
a two-room tenement in a recent Charity Housing Scheme in Bombay was 
fixed at Rs. 12/-, not only charging no returns on capital, but considering the 
sapital as a gift to charity. It is impossible for private enterprise to meet 
the problem of workers’ housing under present conditions. 

Three major public agencies have concerned themselves with low cost 
housing in Bombay : 

(1) The Bombay Development Department is conducted by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. The industrial housing scheme of the Bombay Development 
Department was the result of an enquiry instituted by the Municipal Com- 
missioner in 1919 which revealed that 893,000 persons were living in one-room 
tenements—the total shortage of one-room tenements in Bombay being 64,000. 
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Government then planned the erection of about 50,000 one-room tenements, 
so designed as to be later converted into two-room tenements. This project, 
however, was not fully carried through. At present, the scheme is spread 
over four localities, containing in all 207 chawls ( buildings ), built at a cost 
of Rs. 349,00,000/-. The 207 chawls contain 16,196 living rooms and 363 shops. 
In March, 1939, 194 chawls were oceupied. Many reasons have contributed 
to the fact that a considerable number of the tenements still remain unoccupied. 
Some of these are—(a) economic depression and failure of some of the textile 
mills; (b) unsuitability of site from the point of view of distance and sanita- 
tion ; (ec) improper planning and construction of the chawls, and (d) the 
caste system. 

The Development Department Chawls are construeted from funds obtain- 
ed by Development Loans raised by Government. 

(2) The Bombay Improvement Trust, which constructed its first building 
in 1900, was handed over to the Bombay Municipality in 1936. There are at 
present 25 main estates in Bombay under its care. The first of these, as we 
have said, came into existence in 1900. The estates cover a total area of 
2,08,003 sq. yds., of which 80,159 sq. yds. are occupied by buildings. The 
total value of land (Rs. 30,20,205), plus constructional cost (Rs. 1,18,06,890) 
and 74% as cost of management and establishment, comes to Rs. 1,48,28,000/-. 

The total interest and sinking fund charges on capital outlay at 4°61 per 
cent up to 1919, and 6°35 per cent thereafter, comes to Rs. 8,66,882/-. The 
total number of rooms on all the estates is 9,755 with a total letting value 
of Rs. 9,64,481/-. The annual loss on rent is Rs. 3,80,206/-. Most of the 
tenements are either one, or at the most, two-room tenements. 

The Trust obtains its capital from Improvement Loans raised mostly in 
the open market. By the new constitution of the Bombay Improvement Trust, 
1936, the Trust is empowered to grant loans for the construction of buildings 
for residential purposes. 

(3) The third important housing agency in Bombay is the Bombay 
Municipality, which’ provides dwellings for its own menial and servant staff. 
These are scattered all over Bombay, in 21 localities containing 2,690 tenements, 
excluding 300 tenements which are hired from the Improvement Trust, and 34 
temporary dwellings. 

The chawls belonging to the Bombay Municipality have of late been 
constructed from the funds and income of the Municipality and from the Fines 
Fund ( income obtained by way of fines imposed by the Municipality on its 
servants), without any other assistance. To my knowledge no special loans 
have been floated for this purpose. 

Beyond the above public bodies, private and public charity and co-opera- 
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tive housing schemes have done their bit to ease the housing problem. Almost 
without exception Charity Housing Schemes are on communal lines. The 
Parsis have invested several crores of rupees in constructing about 20 Parsi 
colonies for poor and middle class families. Likewise Hindu Trusts have pro- 
vided housing facilities for members of particular castes and social groups. 
Muslim sects have also provided housing for a large number of families. 

Co-operative housing schemes have done more for the lower middle and 
middle classes than for the working poor. 

Though all the above efforts have been of value in meeting the problem 
of ‘‘Housing,’’ they can by no means be said to have solved the problem. It 
appears to me that the final solution can be found only in two directions: (1) A 
more adequate economic return for labour, and (2) State capitalization and 
subsidization of housing schemes, together with the floating of State Loans. 
The shortage of good housing should be treated as Public Distress and should 
be met as man is accustomed to meet famine, flood and war, by co-operation and 
concerted co-ordinated effort without the desire to gain. 

The housing problem in Bombay has reached a critical stage. Public 
conscience is awakened and the seriousness of the problem is realized on all 
sides. But together with this there is a feeling of helplessness and an un- 
willingness to take bold and radical measures which alone can deal with the 
situation. As in the case of other imperative measures, finance holds the key 
to this problem. The State must shake off its lethargy and subsidize public 
bodies, which must also be empowered to raise heavy loans if necessary. 
Further, there is the need of a definite housing policy, and a radical alteration 
in building laws. With the establishment of co-operatives, and co-ordination 
of effort—all sections bearing a part of the burden—the housing problem is 
not too difficult of solution and should be tackled as soon as the War is over. 














HOUSING IN THE SECOND NAGPADA SECTION OF BOMBAY 
VASANT P. SHIKHARE 
This article is a description of housing conditions as they actually exist in one of the 


older slum areas in the heart of Bombay City. Conditions such as these have a direct bearing 


on industrial efficiency. 
Mr. Shikhare ( Tata School 1940) is a probationary worker in the Social Service League, 


Bombay. 


YHE city of Bombay is divided into seven different sections, or wards. 
These wards are again subdivided into several other sections. Second 
Nagpada, the area with which this study specifically deals, is a sub- 

section of ‘‘E’’ Ward, which is in the heart of the city. 

The Second Nagpada area is bounded by four main roads—Dimtimkar 
Road on the North, Grant Road on the South, Duncan Road on the West, and 
Parel Road on the East. The area comprises 33°05 acres and is something 
like a quadrilateral in shape. There are six main streets in the locality, 
parallel to each other, and to Duncan and Parel Roads. The names of these 
streets are Tank Street, Khandia Street, Undria Street, Huzria Street, Temkar 
Street and Sheik Buran Canodin Street. They join Grant Road on one end and 
Dimtimkar Road on the other. These parallel streets are joined by a number 
of small cross lanes, e. g., the Mustan Tank Road Cross Lane, the Undria 
Street Cross Lane, and others. These streets are ealled the ‘‘Mohallas’’ in 
the locality, such as the Khandia Mohalla, the Undria Mohalla and the Surti 
Mohalla. 

Since the problem of housing is closely connected with the problem of 
population, it is necessary to take account of the density and composition 
of the population in the locality. 

The total population df Second Nagpada according to the Census of 1931 
was 21,031, while the population density was 637 to the acre, as opposed to a 
population density of 246 per acre in First Nagpada and of 75 for the entire 
city and island of Bombay. 

The majority of the population is Muslim by religion, the percentages 
according to religion being as follows : Muslims 67°3 per cent ; Hindus 25'8 per 
cent; Jews 3 per cent; Christians 1 per cent; Jains 0°5 per cent; Zoroastrians 


02 per cent. 
By sex, there are in Second Nagpada, 13,338 males and 7,693 females, or 
58 females to every 100 males. The proportion for the entire city is 55 to 100. 
The problem of overcrowding has two aspects, the congestion of build- 
ings and the congestion of human beings. The average density of houses in 
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Second Nagpada, according to the Census of 1931, is 15°58 to the acre, as 
against 5°68 to the acre for First Nagpada and 3°28 to the acre for the city as 
awhole. Second Nagpada is not only one of the most congested areas of the 
city from the standpoint of population but also from the standpoint of con- 
gestion of houses. 

The houses in Second Nagpada are of various types, but for convenience 
we may divide them into two general classes : dwelling houses converted into 
tenements and chawls. The majority of the houses in the locality are of the 
first type, but in the sub-section known as Kazipura there is a row of private 
chawls extending almost the length of the section. These chawls are occupied 
by people engaging in small industries, the majority of whom are Mochis, or 
leather workers. 

The converted dwelling houses are houses which were originally built for 
one family but which have been extended and converted into tenements to 
meet the increasing demand for accommodation. By frequent extension the 
owners of the properties have occupied every available inch of ground space 
and have then competed with one another in erecting additional floors until 
the buildings have reached a height of five or six stories. This procedure is 
known as ‘‘sweating’’ building sites. The results of this policy are twofold. 
The houses have tall, narrow frontages and excessive depths, with the result 
that many of the rooms—particularly those in the centre and on the ground 
floor—lack sunshine and air. ~ 

Between the buildings are narrow passages or gullies from one to five 
feet in width. These passages give the sweepers access to the refuse baskets 
and along these gullies open drains are laid for carrying away the sewage. 
In many instances the sweeper passages are the only spaces which separate 
the row of houses in one street from that in another, or adjoining buildings 
from one another, In those buildings in which the system of basket privies 
still prevails, the baskets frequently overflow into the open drains, fouling the 
passages and filling the air with stench. Many times the drains also become 
choked and the overflow finds its way into the streets. The gullies are made 
still worse by the practice of the tenants throwing all kinds of household 
refuse from the windows overlooking the gullies. Much of the refuse ac- 
cumulates, with the result that the windows of rooms which overlook the 
gullies have to be kept closed to shut out the stench. Since the only sources of 
light and ventilation are the windows opening on to the gullies and the doors 
entering the rooms, the conditions under which the occupants have to cook, eat 
and sleep can well be imagined. 

The converted dwellings may again be divided into three different groups 
according to their nature and structure. There are (1) dwellings of the ordinary 
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type. These are houses built seemingly according to no pre-arranged plan, 
but to meet the opportunities of the moment. The only common feature between 
the different buildings is that the majority of the tenements consist of one room 
only. A common latrine and a common washing place is provided for all the 
rooms on each floor. 

The second group is made up of (2) dwellings of the corridor type. 
These buildings are more or less alike in structure. There is one common 
central passage or corridor running the length of the building. On both sides 
of this passage are rooms facing each other. Access to the rooms on the upper 
floors is gained by a central or side stair case. Here also the tenements are 
generally of a single room, with a common latrine and common washing place 
for each floor. 

The third group consists of (3) blocks of rooms which are let to single 
tenants. In this type of house the blocks are generally situated on the upper 
floors. The usual arrangement of the block is that there is one drawing room— 
or what is generally called a Diwankhana—in front, the windows and galleries 
of which open on to the street. Adjoining this, towards the rear, is a sitting 
room, generally used by the ladies of the family, while at the extreme rear 
there is the kitchen. The rooms in these blocks are very narrow in breadth 
and longer in length, because the buildings generally have narrow frontages and 
excessive depths. A separate bath room and a separate latrine are provided in 
each block. 

The second major type of houses in Second Nagpada consists of those 
buildings erected as private chawis. These differ from the converted dwellings 
in that they were planned from the beginning to house large numbers of 
people. When situated on a main thoroughfare the ground floor rooms over- 
looking the road are invariably occupied by shopkeepers, e.g., restaurants, 
panwallas, bidi shops and shops dealing in oil, vegetables or petty merchandise, 
Sometimes the room at the rear of the shop is occupied as the living room, the 
two rooms thus forming a “‘galla.’’ Access to the rooms on the upper floors is 
gained by a central or side staircase leading to verandahs or central corridors 
running the length of the building. In the verandah type of building the 
rooms are back to back and through ventilation cannot be secured. But even 
so rooms in the verandah type of building generally have more light and 
air than those which open on to a central corridor which is almost always dark. 

When the chawls are situated parallel to one another and are in close 
proximity, the rooms on the ground floor receive insufficient light and air. 
There is as arule only one window, two feet by three feet, to each room, though 
in some cases the rooms at the ends of a block possess two windows. A 
‘‘chula’’—fireplace for cooking purposes—and a ‘‘nahani’’—washing place— 
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are provided in each room. The rooms vary in size, some being very small and 
others being somewhat in the nature of halls, oceupied by several families, 
It is the exception rather than the rule to find these buildings in a good state 
of repair. The floors and stairways are often in such condition that they are 
actually a source of danger to the occupants. Many of the chawls have little or 
no plinth, so that the ground floor is almost on the level of the street. In such 
cases rooms are often flooded during the monsoon and are generally damp. 

The chawls have common bathing places, used by both sexes. The bath- 
ing places are not only used for baths, but also for washing clothing and utensils 
and the taps provide water for drinking and cooking purposes as well. Short- 
age of water and an insufficiency of taps is a constant source of complaint 
because it leads to great inconvenience and frequent quarrels during the early 
morning hours when there is a great rush. The privies in a building of several 
stories are placed one above the other and connected by a common shaft. 

Within the last few years, Second Nagpada, in common with other 
sections of Bombay has witnessed the construction of tenements built on 
modern lines, but the number of such buildings is still very small. 

Three-fourths of the population of Bombay City live in one-roomed 
tenements. The overcrowding in Bombay is so great that according to the 
census of 1931, eighty-six per cent of Bombay’s population must be regarded 
as housed so inadequately that the streets have to be used universally to 
supplement the sleeping accommodation which the houses cannot provide. The 
census of tenements by rooms and population shows that single-roomed tene- 
ments form 81 per cent of the total tenements in the city of Bombay and that 
they are occupied by 74 per cent of the population of the city (791,762 
persons). 

Second Nagpada is no exception to this rule. The number of rentals 
on the block system, described above, is relatively few when compared with 
the great number of single-roomed tenements. The occupants of these rooms 
have to manage all of their affairs within the confines of four walls. They 
have to select one of the four corners of the room for purposes of cooking. 
They eat, sleep, dress and pass their leisure time in a room about ten feet 
square. 

According to the rules of the Bombay Municipality every tenement in a 
building must be at least 100 square feet in measurement. It is supposed that 
every adult person will have 25 square feet of space and each child 124 square 
feet of space. In Second Nagpada I found no fixed standard of measurement 
for rooms. The smallest room that I observed measured 8 feet by 8 feet, and 
the largest room measured 20 feet by 154 feet. The other rooms varied in 
measurement between these two sizes. In no tenement, however small the 
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room, did I find less than four persons, while as many as 7 persons were dis- 
covered—not only living, but performing their daily occupation of shoe- 
making—in a room 10 feet by 12 feet. In another chawl I found 25 persons of 
both sexes occupying a room 10 feet by 9 feet. 

There is a widespread practice in Bombay of men from up-country 
coming to the city and leaving their wives and families in their native place. 
These men club together with other men in a similar condition, sacrificing 
comfort to cheapness. In one chawl I discovered 20 coolies occupying one 
single room 12 feet by 10 feet. The Mustan Tank Cross Lane is occupied 
almost entirely by male Pathans, the number of occupants of each room being 
revealed by the number of trunks in the room. Ten to twenty persons per 
room is not uncommon, though of course the occupants make no pretence of 
sleeping within the room, using the streets for this purpose. 

It is simply stating a truism to declare that good health requires sufli- 
cient ventilation and sufficient light in the house. As I have already indicated, 
the majority of the older houses in Second Nagpada are structurally defective. 
It is a rule of the Bombay Municipality that for every house there must be a 
‘‘squared space’’ in the centre of the building, opening up to the sky in order 
to admit light into those rooms situated in the middle of the building. Where 
such ‘‘squared spaces’’ or ‘‘chowks’’ are found, they are the most insanitary 
places in the buildings because the inmates of the upper floors throw theic 
rubbish and accumulated filth into them, utilising them as gutters rather than 
light and air shafts. 

The only source of ventilation in all of these houses is from the windows 
and doors of the separate rooms. Almost without exception there is but one 
window and one door to aroom. When the window is kept shut, as it so 
often is, the condition of the air within the room can well be imagined. 

The Bombay Municipality has a further rule that in every building one 
latrine and one washing place with one or more taps must be provided for 
every five rooms. In very few cases did I find this rule observed. The more 
common practice is one latrine and one common tap for each floor—this accom- 
modation serving a minimum of from ten to fifteen rooms. When one also 
considers that because of hard usage the facilities provided are often in a bad 
state of repair one senses the utter inadequacy of the sanitary arrangements. 

The majority of the houses provide a dustbin on each floor in which 
tenants are expected to throw their rubbish. These dustbins are supposed to 
be cleaned every day by the municipal sweepers. But due both to the careless 
habits of the tenants and the laxness of the sweepers, the arrangement is far 
from satisfactory. In many houses I found the refuse of days accumulated in 
the central passage or common corridor. In Kazipura there is no pretence of 
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providing dustbins and the refuse simply accumulates where it is thrown. By 
some strange perversity the place surrounding the common washing places and 
latrines seems to be the most popular rubbish dump. 

I have pointed out above that many of the older buildings in Second 
Nagpada have grown without plan—extensions and added height being added 
to meet the demands of the moment. This has produced a most unsatisfactory 
situation regarding staircases. The most of the staircases are wooden, with 
from fourteen to twenty steps in a flight. The angle of ascent is generally very 
steep, presenting a difficult problem for aged or ailing persons. Many of the 
staircases which I inspected were rotten and in a state bordering upon collapse. 
Since no lights are provided, the accident danger on the stairs is a very real 
one. 

Rents in Second Nagpada are not uniform, the rent of a single room 
varying from Rs. 5/- to Rs. 11/- per month. Blocks in the older buildings rent 
from Rs. 25/- to Rs. 30/-. When one considers that the average wage earner in 
this locality receives about Rs. 25/- per month, it becomes apparent why more 
than one family crowd into one room. It is not a matter of choice, but of 
economic necessity. 

In coneluding this study I should like to make certain recommendations 
for the immediate improvement of the existing situation. 

1. Existing sanitary rules and regulations should be rigidly enforced. 

2. For efficient supervision there should be one sanitary inspector for 
every three or four lanes in the section. The inspector should have sufficient 
assistants to perform his duties in a satisfactory manner and should present 
suitable written reports to the proper authorities. 

3. By meetings and other propaganda the tenants should be instructed 
in the principles of sanitation. 

4. The conversion of basket privies into water closets should proceed as 
rapidly,as possible. 

The water supply in each building should be adequate. 

The number of water taps should be increased. 

Separate bath rooms should be provided for women. 

Latrines, bathing and washing places should be cleaned thoroughly 
at least twice a day. 

9. There should be at least four dustbins on each floor. 

10. Corridor and stairway lights should be provided. 

11. Landlords should be compelled to pay increased attention to ventila- 
tion and lighting, and tenants instructed to make the best use of facilities 
provided. 

12. The number of occupants per room should be limited to four adults 
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(two children under 12 to be counted as one adult). The landlord through his 
bhayya should be responsible for the enforcement of this bye-law, both the 
landlord and tenant being liable to fines in cases of breach. 

13. Inspectors should have the power to compel landlords to effect 
essential repairs without delay. 

In addition there are certain recommendations made by the Rent 
Enquiry Committee, appointed by Government in 1938, which are of value.’ 

1. Construction of one room tenements should be discouraged, but 
wherever they are necessary they should not be less than 180 square feet in 
size and should not accommodate more than 4 persons. The existing one-room- 
ed tenement of 100 square feet in size should not provide for more than 2°5 
persons, i.e., floor-space for a person should not be less than 40 square feet. 

2. Minimum amenities should be fixed by law—(a) There should be no 
back-to-back houses; and in a house no back-to-back tenements with one 
room. Each such tenement should have only one entrance with provision for 
through ventilation. (b) A one-roomed tenement with a minimum size of 180 
square feet should have a small partition wall, not more than six feet in 
height, to divide the kitchen from the front portion of the room. It should 
have a ‘‘mori’’ or “‘nahani’’ and a loft. The flooring should be of cement 
concrete or of shahabad stone to prevent damp. The height from floor to 
ceiling should not be less than 10 feet. 

3. Regarding chawl construction—(a) The length of a chawl should not 
be more than 125 feet in any single direction, exclusive of the area required 
for latrines, bath-rooms, ete. (b) On every floor, for every four rooms there 
should be one latrine and one washing place, at least 16 square feet in size. 
On every floor also there should be two separate closed bathrooms ( one for 
men and the other for women), a direct water connection and a metal dust-bin 
with a cover for depositing refuse for every five rooms. 

While the public authorities are dealing with the problem of improving 
existing housing and constructing new houses for the mill workers residing in 
the north of the City, they must also concern themselves with the housing 
problems of congested areas such as Second Nagpada and Kamatipura. They 
must draw up some scheme for rehousing the population of these slums in better 
types of dwellings. The actual drawing up of such schemes is a matter for the 
experts. My mission is simply to place some of the existing facts before the 
public in the hope that a better knowledge of conditions as they are may result 
in a programme looking toward their improvement. 


. Report of the Rent Enquiry Committee, Vol. I, p. 59. 




















GOVERNMENT’S LABOUR WELFARE PROGRAMME 
FOR BOMBAY CITY FROM APRIL 1939 TO JANUARY 1940 
RAMCHANDRA RAO PANDAYKAR 


The interest of the Congress Ministries in Labour is reflected in the formation of the 
Bombay Labour Welfare Department. Mr. Pandaykar (Tata School 1940), who is employed 
asa supervisor in the Department, discusses the reasons leading to its formation and its 
programme of work. 


O progressive Government can afford to be indifferent to the needs and 
demands of labour. Such a policy would not only be undemocratic, but 
also politically unwise, when one considers the potential political 

strength of organized labour. A restive, discontented labour population is a 
danger to the peace of the city and the safety of Government. Time was when 
the provision of social amenities and welfare programmes was regarded as the 
responsibility of the employer alone. But with the growth of labour organi- 
zations and the realization of the importance of labour, Municipalities and 
Governments are becoming aware of their duty and responsibility towards 
labour. 

In discussing the ‘‘Seope of Welfare Work,’’ the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India say : “‘Some-of those who have considered the question of 
raising the standard of living have been impressed by the possibilities which 
are offered by welfare activities, with their indirect effect on that standard. 
We believe that there are great opportunities for the extension of welfare 
work in India, and that in few directions is expenditure of money and thought 
so certain to give valuable results. There are benefits of great importance 
which the worker is unable to secure for himself, such as decent housing, 
adequate sanitation, efficient medical attention and the education of his children, 
and an advance of state activity should be looked for in these directions.’’' 

Mr. Kanji Dwarkadas, an experienced Labour Officer, in a broadcast 
talk from the Bombay station, on ‘‘The Emancipation of the Indian Labourer,’’ 
recently said : ‘‘What makes the condition of work satisfactory and suitable ? 
First, a healthy body, refreshed by rest, relaxation and recreation and a healthy 
mental and emotional atmosphere both outside and inside the place of work. 
The main cause of trouble in India in regard to the working conditions of the 
labouring classes is that not much attention is paid to the human factor, by 
which is meant all the influences, mental and physical, which make for the 
happiness and efficiency of men and women at their work. This is where the 


: Report of Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 259, 
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Governments in India and the employers should assume their joint and several 
responsibility.’’ 

When the Congress ministry took office in Bombay it declared its policy 
towards labour in no uncertain terms. In fact the Congress went to the polls 
armed with a manifesto which promised great things for labour. In a Public 
Information Bulletin, released on the 17th August, 1937, Government declared 
their policy in respect of the industrial worker in the following words: ‘‘Govern- 
ment are aware that they are in a special sense responsible for the welfare of the 
industrial worker. The process of industrialisation, which has gone furthest 
in this Presidency as far as India is concerned, takes away the independence 
of the worker, places him in a difficult environment and creates political and 
social problems of a peculiar and complicated cliaracter. Keeping these 
circumstances in view, the Indian National Congress has envisaged in its elee- 
tion manifesto a policy and a programme in respect of industrial workers, 
which constitute an undertaking ‘to secure to them a decent standard of living; 
hours of work and conditions of labour in conformity, as far as the economic 
conditions in the country permit, with international standards; suitable 
machinery for the settlement of disputes between employers and workmen; 
protection against the economic consequences of old-age, sickness and un- 
employment and the right of workers to form unions and to strike for the 
protection of their interests.’ 

‘‘The Government has therefore accepted it as its duty to endeavour to 
work out this programme, using all the means at its disposal. Government 
will try to adjust the social and economic mechanism in such a way as to assure 
to the worker the satisfaction of at least his minimum human needs, security of 
service, provision of alternative occupations in periods of inevitable unemploy- 
ment and maintenance during periods of unavoidable ineapacity for work. 
It is also an acknowledged obligation of Government to secure working and 
living conditions which are favourable to the worker’s physical and moral 
health and to ensure for him opportunities for the advancement of his status 
and a full measure of freedom of action consistent with his obligations to 
industry and society.... For the protection of the industrial population, 
Government visualize the development of a comprehensive system of social 
insurance... Government have under consideration the feasibility of legisla- 
tion for leave with pay during periods of sickness. It is hoped that the action 
taken in this direction will pave the way for a scheme of sickness insurance. 

“In the matter of unemployment relief, Government propose to explore 
the possibilities of alternative employment in home industries and with that 
end in view are considering a scheme for extensive training of both the 
employed and the unemployed for the pursuit of secondary occupations. Collec- 
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tion of statistics of the unemployed and registration of the employed as well 
as the unemployed will soon be undertaken, and it is expected that the arrange- 
ment will facilitate the setting up of Employment Exchanges in important 
industrial centres... 

‘In the sphere of education, Government realise that the working class 
has its special needs and that illiteracy in this case constitutes a very serious 
handicap to itself and a grave danger to society. The educational policy of the 
Government will therefore be designed to meet this special requirement. 
Government’s policy of Prohibition has also a special bearing on the well-being 
of the industrial community and it is Government’s intention to select im- 
portant industrial towns for the early application of the policy.’’ 

One of the ways in which Government implemented their policy in 
respect of labour was by creating a Labour Welfare Department, The main 
function of this Department is to provide such ameliorative measures as will 
meet the social and recreational requirements of the workers. The Department 
is also interested in research, education and public health. The object is not 
to displace the welfare work of individual employers, but to supplement it. 

A general outline of the proposed programme of the Labour Welfare 
Department will enable us to appreciate its usefulness. Much of it has already 
been put into operation. New activities are being perfected on the basis of 
experience. The scheme in its entirety is most comprehensive. 


PROPOSED PROGRAMME OF THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT 
LABOUR WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


1. There will be intensive activities in games, sports and recreation. 
The outdoor games and sports will include foot-ball, volley ball, basket ball, 
hockey, teni-koit, badminton, boxing and wrestling. The indoor games will 
include playing ecards, chess, draughts, ping-pong and carrom. In addition, 
there will be akhada (gymnasium) activities and games with equipment like 
Indian clubs, wooden dumb-bells, malkhamb, tipri, lathi, swords, spears, 
lazims, parallel and horizontal bars, pulley, weights, chest expanders, dumb- 
bells and horse with spring board. 

2. Each centre will have a free library, consisting of books worth about 
Rs. 2,000/-, in the four principal vernaculars of the city. In addition there will 
be a reference library in English for the staff, dealing with such subjects as 
health, hygiene, play centres and play activities, industrial welfare work and 
such other topics as will be of use to the staff. It is also hoped that it will be 
possible to secure reference books through the courtesy of various institutions. 
Attempt will further be made to have a travelling library in the labour area, 

3. There will be a free reading room in each centre, consisting of several 
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dailies, weeklies and monthlies in the four principal vernaculars of the province, 
namely, Hindi, Urdu, Gujarati and Marathi. 

4. It is proposed to conduct night adult education classes in each centre. 

5. There will be Nursery Schools for children. 

6. Regular visual instruction will be given at each centre, both within 
the auditorium and out-of-doors. Necessary equipment as cameras, epidioscope, 
cinema projectors and magic-lanterns will be purchased. It is Government’s 
intention to purchase and have on hire a number of educational films. There 
will also be films and still pictures prepared and manufactured by experts, 
through the Department. 

7. Research will be carried on by the Department into social and 
economic problems of the working classes, with particular reference to textile 
labour. 

8. The staff will consist of both full-time and part-time workers. 

9. In Bombay City there will be three grades of centres. In the more 
important labour areas, where chawls are in great number, such as Worli, 
DeLisle Road and Naigaum, there will be ‘A’ type centres. The ‘A’ type 
centres will carry on comprehensive programmes, both during the day-time 
and at night. Nursery Schools will be attached to these centres only. The 
‘B’ and ‘C’ type centres will offer fewer facilities. The majority of the centres 
will be limited-activity centres of the ‘C’ type, organized with minimum equip- 
ment and scattered liberally throughout the industrial areas. 

It is not an easy matter to initiate work of this character in any city. 
In Bombay, with the conflicting interests of political parties in the labour areas, 
the task was doubly difficult. Though Government had no party motive 
in starting welfare centres, the other parties tried to supply a political motive. 
Thus it was said that they were but a sop to labour and an antidote to 
communist activities and influence. The welfare programme is still regarded 
by some as an attempt on the part of those who profess the Gandhian 
philosophy to wean Bombay labour from its strong communist leanings. 
Hence it was that the organizers had to do a good bit of educative propaganda 
regarding the non-political nature of the welfare centres. There were also the 
prejudices of the people themselves—some religious, some social and some due 
to ignorance and superstition. These had to be overcome before fruitful 
co-operation was forthcoming from the workers in any locality. The present 
successful running of the centres is a true witness of the enthusiasm, patience 
and tact of the workers who guided them in their initial stages. 

Part of the work of the Department is in connection with prohibition. 
With the introduction of prohibition it became clear that adequate facilities 
must be provided for the proper use of the labourer’s leisure time, for 
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hitherto the toddy shop had served as a club for the poor man, where he could 
spend his time in drink and social contacts. It was realized that the success 
of prohibition would depend to no small extent on the provision of substitute 
leisure-time activities, which might take the form of recreation, entertainment 
or education of a general nature. Today the Department is furthering prohibi- 
tion, not only by providing leisure-time activities, but also by carrying on 
effective propaganda against drink. The social conscience of the workers is so 
aroused that they themselves now report prohibition violations to the authori- 
ties concerned. 

Another important phase of the work of this Department is the valuable 
social surveys it has conducted and plans to conduct. The authorities have 
realised that no social work is possible without a proper understanding of the 
needs of the people whom it is intended to serve. The nature and conduct of 
the people, their habits and customs, all are determining factors in the type of 
scheme which will be adopted for any particular group of persons. The 
following are illustrative of some of the studies undertaken by the Government 
Labour Welfare Department. 

1. For the purpose of ascertaining the number, nature and character 
of welfare activities carried on by the different social welfare agencies in the 
City of Bombay, and with a view to securing their co-operation for carrying on 
the Government Labour Welfare Centres, an elaborate survey of the Social 
Welfare Institutions and Charitable Trusts in Bombay was carried out. 

2. <A survey was made of all the open spaces in Bombay which might 
be available for recreational purposes. 

3. As Government are attempting to combat unemployment in the 
Province, a survey of handicrafts and alternative industries was conducted. 
Handicraft instruction is already being given in Ahmedabad. As soon as the 
‘A’ type centre is ready in Worli, workshops will be started there. 

4. A survey was made of all medical facilities provided by the Bombay 
Municipality and by private efforts. 

5. A-survey was made of the welfare work being carried on in the 
various mills. 

6. A general survey of the DeLisle Road area was undertaken. The pur- 
pose was to get first hand information about existing community resources and 
the present social condition of the people. Such information will no doubt be of 
great help in devising the best means of serving the needs of the residents there. 

Further enquiries will deal with health conditions, unemployment and 
other subjects related to the welfare of the labourer. The value of such surveys 
is so great that it would be well for Government to found an Industrial Welfare 
Research Bureau, which can work in co-operation with the Welfare Department, 
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A few pen pictures of the people whom the Department is trying to 
serve may be of interest. Since I have had opportunity to make a close obser- 
vation of the life of workers at the DeLisle Road chawls, where one of the ‘A’ 
type centres is at work, I shall attempt to chronicle some impressions gathered 
in this locality. 

The first thing that struck me was the number of idle men and women 
who simply sat around and talked away their time. A casual conversation 
with any group revealed that unemployment was very widespread amongst 
unskilled labourers. The uneducated unemployed have never learned a con- 
structive use of leisure. The unemployed woman sits and wonders what to 
cook for the next meal. She has no money to buy food and has no eredit to 
borrow money. She already owes the bania more than she ean afford to repay 
and so cannot ask for more credit. The children sit around her and complain 
of hunger, while the husband goes away to pine in seclusion. The unemploy- 
ed young man sits at the corner, or on the chawl verandah, or haunts a panpatti 
shop ; or if he has sufficient spirit left, takes his chance at a game of cards. 

But all of the unemployed, young and old, eagerly await the evening, 
for then they have a common means of releasing their repressed emotions. 
They wend their way to the Kamgar Maidan and there listen to the stirring 
speeches of the labour leaders, who tell them of the power of organized labour 
and the inevitable fall of the capitalist, and then of the rosy days that await 
them—the ‘‘have-nots’’ of today. Fresh hopes roused in their sinking hearts, 
these half-starved workers return to their crowded single-room tenements and 
sleep, only to awaken to another dreary day of idleness and depression. 

The condition of the educated unemployed is little, if any better. Con- 
sider the case of a young Harijan of 25 who had failed in the matriculation 
examination. He was boarding with one of his poor relations who already 
had a large family of hisown. The family fed him, in the hopes that this 
educated man would help them when he found work. Months passed and he 
fed them on promises—each day with a fresh one, till at last they could trust 
him no more and he was asked to leave. One morning he came to me and 
begged me to act as a mediator with his relatives. I did so and promised them 
that he would soon get work. Having gotten a little to eat he started off hunting 
fora job. In tattered clothes, emaciated by constant worry and walking, he 
visited all the possible places where employment might be secured. But it wes 
all in vain, and he acquired the conviction that jobs are not secured in that 
way, but by wire-pulling on the part of the rich. Having neither influence, nor 
a wealthy patron, he gave up the task of job hunting. He discussed starting a 
business with me, but when I reminded him of the demand for credit purchases 
at the chawls and the difficulty in recovering dues, he departed, only to appear 
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again after a month, stating that he had been to his village, where he had 
helped his father, a wood-cutter. Finding no opportunity for employment in 
the city he again returned to his village, where he hoped to get at least one 
meal a day. After some time his uncle came and reported to me that the 
young man had gone mad in his native place. 

Here is another young man, a Maratha, who has studied up to the sixth 
standard. He had work in a mill for some time. He later drifted from mill 
to mill and today has been unemployed for some months. 

There are others, who have passed their matriculation examination, and 
yet have been jobless for years together. 

With such examples from among the educated young men of the locality, 
it is rather an uphill task for the welfare worker to talk to the illiterate 
labourer of the fruits and the benefits of education. So far as he is concerned 
they are not very apparent. 

The children of the labourers, who are playing around in the locality, 
are the very picture of dirt and the product of squalor. They are neglected 
because both parents have to go to work and there is no one to care for them. 
Mothers are not educated enough to give the children any sense of cleanliness 
and the children themselves say they do not bathe because there is no water in 
which to bathe. It is true that there is scarcity of water in the chawls. 
Nurtured in such an environment, is it any wonder that truants, gamblers and 
sex perverts are bred in numbers in these areas ? 

Thanks to Government, who have decided to start nursery schools in the 
‘A’ type centres, the smaller children will have a busy day under competent 
supervision. There is a great future for nursery schools in all labour areas, 
and Government will do well to start as many such schools as possible, 
regardless of centre classification. 

The whole work of the Department is still in its infancy. A good begin- 
ning has been made. Those responsible for the work are learning daily by 
experience. Their methods of approach are being adapted to different needs and 
different temperaments. Such welfare work has very great possibilities. But 
sare should be taken not to mix welfare work and politics. Much will depend 
upon the leadership available to run the centres. It will have to be a trained 
leadership, with plenty of tact and devotion, and above all with a sincere and 
sympathetic interest in the welfare of the worker. Given such a leadership, 
there isno reason why the Bombay welfare work should not develop into a 
model for other Provinces to follow. Both its infancy and the evolutionary 
character of the work forbid the registering of any further judgment or com- 
ment at this stage. 











LABOUR IN THE KOLAR GOLD FIELDS 
G. K. GOPALA RAO 


Mr. Gopala Rao ( Tata School 1940 ) is a native of Mysore. This article is a summary 
of a study made in the Kolar Gold Fields in 1939. 


{ F\HE Kolar Gold Field is the chief gold mining centre in India at present. 

1°9% of the total output of the world’s gold comes from this centre. 

Gold prospecting in the region began in 1876 and over 80 million sterling 
worth of gold has been mined since 1882. The State of Mysore has recovered 
from these mines over 7 crores of rupees in royalties and the income of the 
State from the mines in 1938-’89 alone amounted to Rs. 24,00,000/-. The 
mines are worked by four different companies: the Oorgam, Champion Reef, 
Mysore, and the Nandidurg, which together employ a total of 24,031 workers. 
Out of these, 345 are Europeans, 541 Anglo-Indians and 23,145 are Indians. 

Though accurate data are not available, it may be safely asserted that 
in all about 60,000 persons, living in and outside the mining area, depend 
upon gold mining for their living. Out of this number 2,000 are Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians and about 58,000 Indians. There are approximately 
32,000 males and 26,000 females among the Indian inhabitants. The following 
figures will be of interest in showing the sources of supply, the language and 
the religion of labourers in the Kolar Gold Fields. 


Sources of Labour Supply Percentage 
Madras Presidency ie 53°3 
Mysore State aoe 43°4 
Other places es 3°3 

100°0 

Language Percentage 
Tamil _ 58°0 
Telugu ie 19°0 
Kannada (the State language ) 8°5 
Urdu ie 72 
Malayalam ssi 2°3 
Other languages i 5°0 
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Religion Percentage 
Adidravida ae 40°0 
Other Hindus rer 863 
Indian Christians — 11°2 
Muslims oes 8'0 
Buddhists ‘igs ia 
Other religions ii 3°2 

100°0 


It is interesting to note from these figures that the main supply of labour 
comes from outside the State and that but a very small percentage of the 
labourers speaks the language of the State. 

Labour. There are two types of labourers in the Kolar Fields. One 
group is employed directly by the different companies and the other is recruited 
bycontractors. The terms of employment and the living conditions are not 
always identical. There are in all about 15,031 company employees and 9,000 
employed by the contractors. Of the total of 24,031 persons employed, 15,528 
work underground and 8,503 work on the surface. Women, and children 
under 12, are not allowed to work underground. Of the surface workers, 
984 are women and 192 children under the age of 12. 

Women usually work from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m., with an hour off in the 
noon for lunch. The underground workers work for 8 hours a day, in three 
shifts—7 a.m. to 3 p.m.; 3 p.m. to 11 p.m.; and 11 p.m. to7 a.m. 

The company employees work on time-rate, whereas the contractors’ 
workers work on piece-rate. Hence the latter are tempted to work for longer 
hours to increase their income. It is not unusual for a contractor’s man to 
work for a day or two at a stretch and then take a day or two off. Consequently 
there is greater absenteeism among contract labour than in company labour. 
The daily percentage of absentees among company labourers is: Underground 
10°9 and Surface 4°7; while among contract labour the corresponding figures 
are 20 and 7°9. 

Wages. The total wage bill of all the mining companies amounts to 
about Rs. 89 lakhs per year. For 77 per cent of the total labour force the 
wage bill amounts to Rs. 73 lakhs. Indian labour receives about Rs. 50 lakhs, 
or 68% of the total. Out of this amount company labour gets 56% and contract 
labour 44%. 

The average income of the company labourer working regularly through- 
out the month comes to about Rs. 23/- per month, whereas that of the 
contract labourer works up to Rs. 25/-. Yet it is not true to say that the latter 
earns more than the former, In actual fact, owing to the great amount of 
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absenteeism among contract labour, the real earnings come to Rs. 18/- for the 
contract labourer, as against Rs. 22/- for the company labourer. 

Family budgets. An attempt was made to work up the family budgets 
of 50 families at the Kolar Gold Fields. A careful study of these budgets re- 
veals that the expenditure of families which have a monthly income below 
Rs. 40/- is more than the income—thus causing a recurring deficit budget. 
Since more than 50% of the workers have a monthly income of less than 
Rs. 30/-, their financial situation is very precarious. 

The following data show the percentage of expenditure of the working 
class families on various items : 


Items of expenditure Percentage 
Food a 59'0 
Fuel and Lighting ae 5°5 
House rent ee 2°0 
Clothing set 5'1 
Liquor and pansupari ie 4.0 
Interest on debts _ 150 
Friends and Railway fare “se 3°1 
Marriages and other ceremonies... 1°9 
Barber, Dhobi, etc. ue 1°4 
Education ie 70 

100°0 


The average monthly expenditure on food per adult male comes to 
Rs. 4-13-7 or 2 as. 7 pies per day. 

Indebtedness. More than 96% of the total number of families studied are 
debt-ridden—the average indebtedness per family being roughly equal to nine 
months’ income. Since the individuals cannot extricate themselves, the only 
hope seems to be for the State to step in and pass legislation scaling 
down debts and writing off those debts where the interest paid has exceed- 
ed the original sum. 

In addition to the big Marwaris who lend money, there are various 
types of petty money-lenders in the locality. Even shop keepers charge up to 
75% interest on overdues. Thrifty maistries and mechanics, widows with 
compensation money, concubines with savings, lend money at the rate of 
2 annas in the rupee per month, or 150%, and recover their dues on pay days 
by using local influence. But the chief money-lender is the Marwari, who 
charges interest ranging from 75 to 150% and employs all the wiles and 


cireumventions known to his class. 
Some Marwaris have pawn shops and lend money on old clothes, jewelry 
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and other belongings at the rate of 2 annas per rupee per month. Articles are 
pawned even to get a loan of one anna. Dirty and tattered old clothes of men, 
women and children, old bamboo hats of miners, carbide lamps, ancient 
jewelry, vessels, shoes, umbrellas and even the ‘ thalis’ (the wedding necklets 
of women) form the stock in the pawn shop. The metal dises issued by the 
Chief Inspector of Mines to qualified blasters and maistries have a pawn value. 
If the articles are not redeemed in time they are sold away at a clearance 
value. 

The Government have appointed Debt Conciliation Committees to save 
the labourers from the clutches of the local money lenders. The Munsiff too is 
permitted to seale down debts in certain cases. Further relief might come 
from changing the present system of fortnightly payment to weekly payment— 
a step which would minimize the necessity of the labourers going to the 
indigenous bankers again and again. It would also be helpful if the service 
now rendered by the mining companies to the miners of systematic loans 
to liquidate their debts could be extended. Though at one time there were 
ten co-operative societies, with a total membership of more than 1,000, 
working in the field, all of them are now extinet because of defaleations and 
mismanagement. There is one modest and well-run society in Robertsonpet, 
having about 150 miners as members. The Mysore Government and the 
mining companies are both at work on this problem. 

To provide as much relief as possible, the Mysore Government have 
introduced the system of licensed money lending in the Kolar Gold Field 
Sanitary Board area. All money lenders are required to obtain a license. It 
is required that (a) interest in no ease shall exceed 30%; (b) money shall be 
given only on a bond which is bi-lingual in form, i. e., English and vernac- 
ular; (e) accounts shall be maintained in a known vernacular of the area or 
in English. It will be still better if all bonds and promissory notes are made 
compulsorily registerable, to avoid double bonds and similar malpractices. 

Attachment of wages, in the case of skilled labourers, is at present 
permitted. The companies maintain a list of skilled and unskilled labourers. 
One third of the monthly wages is liable for attachment. The situation of the 
lower-paid skilled workmen would be improved if attachments were not 
allowed in the case of miners drawing less than Rs. 50/- per month. 

Housing and Sanitation. Nearly 50,000 of the population live in the 
mining area in huts constructed and maintained by the companies. The rest 
stay in huts, privately owned or rented, in the neighbourhood of the mining 
area, 

In all there are about 11,000 huts in the mining area, 1,000 of these 
are masonry huts with tile or sheet roofs for the clerical and the supervisory 
11 
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staff. The Mysore Mines have about 200 huts built entirely of corrugated 
sheets. The remaining 10,000 huts are made of stiff bamboo matting and 
corrugated roofing. These accommodate about 90 % of the miners. 

The rent varies from 8 annas a month for a single room * thatti’ hut to 
Rs. 2/- for a masonry house with two or more rooms. Anglo-Indian and Indian 
supervisory staff are provided with some of the larger masonry houses as rent 
free quarters. 

Each company maintains its own lines or blocks of huts with latrines and 
water taps. Some lines are better than others, but as a rule cleanliness and 


sanitation are a characteristic of the lines. The mining companies have a large 


staff of inspectors, maistries, conservancy cart-drivers, sweepers and scavengers 
to keep the whole unit healthy and clean. The annual expenditure on this item 
comes to about a lakh of rupees. The companies also spend a good deal on 
disinfectants and white-washing and on carts and incinerators. About 50,000 
rats are destroyed every year by digging the floors of the huts. There are no 
diseases of a communicable nature in the mines. 

The average number of occupants in each dwelling place comes to 4°59. 
The usual standard size of the huts is 6’ by 9’, except in Mysore Mines where 
it is 12’ by 9’. There are a few cases of three families residing in one hut and 
about 350 cases of two families living in one hut. In about 80 cases, families 
of more than 10 persons live in one hut and nearly 1,050 huts are oceupied by 
six Or more persons per hut. Some occupants have extended their huts by 
means of old gunny bag bits, old kerosine tins or pieces of matting. 

In view of the present conditions of housing, a few suggestions may be 
ventured : 

(1) Many lines are without adequate electric lights. It would be 
worth paying immediate attention to this need, as proper lighting will add 
both to the safety and attractiveness of the place. 

(2) Planting of more trees ought to be encouraged near the lines, 
as they provide shade and add to the general attractiveness of the areca. 
Fruit trees and flowering plants may also be grown for the benefit of the 
residents. 

(3) More parks should be developed near the lines. 

(4) Some of the mines have provided bathing and washing facilities for 
the workers coming out of the mines. Such facilities should be extended. 

In addition to the company housing available at the mines there are 
also privately owned cooly colonies situated within the Kolar Gold Fields 
Sanitary Board area. These are usually groups of houses, many with mud 
walls, some with tiled roofs and some roofed with corrugated sheets. Still 
others have thatched roofs. Most walls are in a state of disrepair. The 
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surroundings are extremely dirty and the sanitation bad. In spite of all this 
many coolies prefer to stay in the private colonies because : 

(a) the huts are double in size to the ones at the mines ; 

(b) there is security of tenure, whereas in the lines a man has to vacate 
his house on the loss of his job ; 

(c) there is more freedom in these huts than at the lines. 

Health. The health of the community of workers at the mining area is 
relatively good. In the K. G. F. mining area the birth rate is 32°75 per 1,000 
population ; death rate 19°77 and infant mortality 182°5 for every 1,000 re- 
gistered births. The corresponding figures for the K. G. F. city are 38°4, 23°1 
and 188°07. The mining area is remarkably free from plague and other 
epidemics. 

Good care is being taken of infants and expectant mothers. The min- 
ing companies have employed three health visitors and about a dozen mid- 
wives. The health visitors hold baby welfare clinics in suitable centres. 
Mothers and expectant mothers are given advice. The babies are examined, 
bathed and treated for minor ailments. The health visitors visit the homes of 
expectant mothers and full advantage is being taken by the women of a 
maternity centre in the Mysore Mine area. About 80 % of the confinements in 
the lines take place under the supervision of the company midwives. Free 
milk is distributed to ill-nourished and needy infants at the expense of the 
companies. The total approximate annual expenditure on child welfare in the 
mining area comes to about Rs. 5,000/-, out of which the mining companies 
bear about Rs. 3,500/-, and Rs. 1,500/- is paid by the Indian Red Cross Society. 

It is a great pity that in such an advanced area as this there are no 
ereches for babies of working mothers. Immediate attention should be paid 
both to this all-important unit and the starting of nursery schools. Maternity 
benefit should also be introduced for the assistance of working mothers. 

Accidents and Industrial Safety. The accident rate in the field happens 
to be about 10 per 1,000 employees and on an average there are about 200 
fatal and serious accidents every year. The death rate from mining accidents 
varies from 3°05 to 3°67 per 1,000 employees. About 36.7% of the total 
fatalities are due to rock bursts. Ceaseless efforts are being made by the 
authorities to educate the workers in Safety First methods and to tell them 
the right and the wrong way of doing things. Adequate first aid, ambulance 
and surgical facilities are provided for all concerned. 

When a worker falls sick the company pays him wages according to a 
graded system based on his daily wages. It is a system which is of great 
benefit to the workers and is worthy of emulation by other employers. 

Education. The number of children of school-going age, i. e., between 
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the ages of 7 and 12, is about 15% of the total population. Out of these 10,000 
or so children, about 5,000 children are attending various schools in and 
outside the mining area. There are about 50 schools accessible to the work- 
ing class population in the field. The ratio of boys to girls in these schools 
is 3::1. 75% of the total number of children are Tamilians and 40% of them 
are Harijans. 

The Liquor Problem. There are 5 arrack shops and 12 toddy shops in 
the mining area. There are also two shops for the sale of ‘‘ganja’’ and opium 
and one country-beer tavern. The Kolar Gold Fields consume about 3/4 of the 
total country-brewed beer in the State. The incidence of consumption per 
capita of toddy in the Kolar Gold Fields is about 27 seers as against 9 seers in 
Bangalore City and 8°2 in Mysore City. 

A Temperance Association is doing useful work, but in my opinion it 
would be in the interest of workers and the State to introduce total prohibition 
in the area. If complete prohibition is not possible at present, provision should 
be made to close the liquor shops and ganja shops at least on pay days. Better 
housing and more adequate recreational and adult education facilities will 
help solve the problem. 

Welfare Work Among the Miners. It is to the credit of the companies 
that there is a well organized scheme of welfare work in the area. There is a 
Central Welfare Committee and a Labour Welfare Officer, with a number of 
assistants, to look after the general welfare of the workers. A glance at the 
following points of instruction issued by the Central Welfare Committee for 
the guidance of committee members and other assistants, reveals the scope of 
the welfare programme : 

‘*(1) A list of all welfare activities will be published from time to time 
and it is hoped that you will familiarise yourself with these activities 
by personal visits and inspections. 

(2) Suggest improvements of sanitary improvements, water supply, 
shaft head baths, maternity homes, sports, clubs, games, cattle 
sheds, ete., after personal visits to the same. 

(3) Night schools should be visited as often as possible to ascertain if 
attendance is satisfactory and if the school is meeting the require- 
ments of the locality. 

(4) Your suggestions regarding dramas, cinemas and other entertain- 
ments provided through the lines will assist in making these fune- 
tions more popular. 


(5) Report all cases of discontent, however trivial they may seem, so 
that the matter can be thoroughly investigated. 
(6) The Company is at all times anxious to consider any reasonable 
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suggestions for the improvement of living conditions, recreation 
facilities and other factors that affect the welfare of the lines. You 
are expected to keep in continuous touch with the views of the line 
communities in these matters, and report on improvements which 
you think desirable. 

(7) Meetings of the committee will be held as required. In the mean- 
time the Superintendent is always glad to discuss with individual 
members any points on which they desire information.’’ 

The welfare activities of the mining companies come under the following 

heads :— 

(1) Housing and sanitation. 

(2) Temples, schools and maternity homes. 

(3) Cattle sheds. 

(4) Drama halls and other entertainments as cinemas, lectures, Bhajans, 
and ‘‘Harikathas.’’ 


(5) Sports clubs. 

(6) Play grounds. 

(7) Seouts and girl guides. 
(8) Panchayat activities. 


In addition to the activities that are so well carried on now the following 
items may be considered in the interest of those concerned :— 
(1) There is an immediate need of creches for children of working 
mothers. 

(2) Nursery schools, for the benefit of pre-school children, should be 
started and run by the companies for the workers’ children. 

(3) Canteens, where nourishing food is supplied at cheap prices should 
be run at every mine. 

(4) Welfare centres on the lines of those conducted by the Bombay 
Government and the Bombay Municipality should be established, 
where indoor games, cinemas, music, drama, radio and similar activi- 
ties would be provided for. These centres should be run under the 
supervision of specially qualified welfare superintendents. Special 
attention should be paid to women workers’ needs. 

(5) The present fee for membership in the sports club and library is a 
bit high for low-salaried workers. 

(6) Periodical medical examination should be given to all workers and 
eases of ill-health should be treated at the cost of the company. 

(7) There is no effeetive Trade Union organization. The mine panch- 
ayat system is working quite efficiently, but it is doubtful if it can 
permanently take the place of organized trade unions. 
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Conclusion. The mutual relationship between the workers and their 
employers is on the whole a satisfactory one. Yet there is scope for improve- 
ment. With the increase in the depth of the mines, the work is becoming 
more difficult and more dangerous. Some of the mines have neared a depth of 
10,000 feet. Rock temperatures are as high as 187°F. Accidents due to rock. 
bursts are becoming more frequent. Although the mining companies argue 
that their costs are increasing and that the margin of profit is becoming 
narrower, the situation calls for the introduction of more efficient and up-to- 
date methods and appliances. It calls for a continuous improvement of the 
standard of life of the workers, if the workers are to be fit to meet the demands 
which are placed upon them. 

There is a tendency among employers to regard: welfare activities as a 
substitute for increasing wages. But the enlightened employers of the Kolar 
Gold Field, will not, we hope, regard welfare in this manner. The absence of 
disputes and the happy and contended condition of the workers is the best 
guarantee of industrial prosperity. Peace in the mining area can be secured 
if both management and miners will it and work together in a spirit of mutual 


understanding and good will. 





EDUCATION AND SOCIAL CHANGE 
CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 


The opening assembly of The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work for 
the year 1940, was held on June 20th, with Mr. S. D. Saklatvala, the Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, in the chair. Dr, Manshardt’s address on that occasion is printed below. 


F there is any one thing we can be certain about in the modern world, it is 
| the certainty of change. We live in a time, to cite but one example, 
when the map of Europe is changing so rapidly that it is impossible for 
the companies which publish maps for use in the schools to supply us with 
maps which give us a true picture of things as they really are. A couple of 
months ago I received from the National Geographic Society of America a new 
map of Europe, bearing the proud legend: ‘‘Europe, as of August 28, 1939.’’ 
But before the map arrived in India a new European War had broken out. A 
few days later Germany and Russia marched into Poland, Russia invaded 
Finland and the map was obsolete. It will take a hardy soul to venture to 
prophesy what the world map will look like by the end of 1940. 

But geographic and political change are not all. A few weeks ago in a 
Bombay cinema a topical picture was shown depicting the life of the old South 
in the United States. The early settlers planted cotton—imported from India— 
and soon the acreage of cotton became so great that there was insufficient man 
power to handle the crop. Slaves were imported from the West Coast of 
Africa but the problem still was not solved, for though cotton could be picked 
in large quantities, the work of removing the seeds was so slow that the whole 
process of cotton manufacture was slowed down. Then came anew invention— 
simple but effective—a machine for separating the cotton fibre from the seeds, 
and the cotton industry expanded by leaps and bounds. But in cotton, as in 
other forms of industry, the invention of new and efficient machines meant the 
demand for less man power, and in the last few years the perfection of a cotton- 
picking machine has threatened to drive the handworkers even from the fields. 

One has but to enter any modern industrial establishment to stand in 
awe before the perfection of the 20th Century machine, and one does not have 
to be a profound thinker to realize the implications of modern machine indus- 
try for our social life. Men displaced? Yes—technological unemployment. 
And men who remain, themselves mechanized—cogs in the wheel of industry. 

I need not catalogue here the profound changes introduced into the life 
of the world by the Industrial Revolution. Take the weaving of cloth for 
example. The introduction of new machines for weaving threw thousands of 
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people out of work and lowered the standard of living for other thousands. 
Today, with the experience of Russia and Spain still fresh in our memories, 
we know the loss of life and suffering accompanying widespread political 
revolution. But it is no exaggeration to state that the industrial revolution 
has taken as ruthless a toll in human life and occasioned as much suffering as 
any political revolution has ever taken. 

The philosophical principles dominating 19th Century industrialism 
unfortunately did not die with the close of the century, but have lingered on 
into our present age. The pioneers of modern industrialism believed firmly 
that self-interest was a sufficient guide for economic activity. It was accepted 
as axiomatic that the man who served his own interests best, was best advane- 
ing the interests of society. A man might exploit his workers most cruelly, 
He might profit at the expense of the labour of women and children, but as 
long as he provided workmen jobs—even at a pittance—that man was a publie 
benefactor. Unrestrained competition was the order of the day. The role of 
Government in relation to industry was to stand on the side lines as a sort of 
referee, taking no active part in the game of business. It was but a step from 
self-interest to national interest and to imperialistic wars. The twin doctrines 
of individualism and nationalism received the blessing of both religion and 
education, changing the old biblical saying that ‘‘Righteousness exalteth a 
nation,’’ into the more popular doctrine that ‘‘Selfishness exalteth a nation,”’ 
and that the path of self-interest is the path to God. 

19th Century Liberalism stood whole-heartedly for governmental non- 
interference in industry. John Stuart Mill’s famous essay On Liberty (1859) 
emphasized that it was not the function of the state to promote the public 
welfare or to attempt to further the good of individual citizens. The function of 
the State was to clear the field for individual expression, to provide protection 
for its citizens, and to guarantee the sacredness of contracts. 

The American magazine Fortune (June, 1938) described the situation 
quite aptly when it characterized the long existing relationship between indus- 
try and Government as a wedding between Government and Capitalism, with 
the principle of laissez faire serving as the marriage bond. By the marriage 
contract Capitalism was to provide the people with abundance, while Govern- 
ment was not to interfere with the free operation of the capitalistic processes. 
But the marriage has broken up because Government has interfered with 
business and Capitalism has not supplied the people with plenty. The result 
is confusion. 

The biggest problem facing our generation is to discover some means of 
bridging the gap between technical efficiency and the lag in social and political 
institutions. What a tragedy it is that inventions designed to ease men’s 
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burdens, to provide plenty for all and to bring an inerease in health and 
happiness have been followed by unemployment, industrial diseases and a 
shortage of the very necessities of life. Material progress has advanced much 
more rapidly than social control, until we have reached the point where the 
machine is no longer man’s servant, but where man—its creator—is trying to 
find some way to adjust himself to his creation. 

It is a strange phenomenon that the Western mind, which has been so 
ready to adopt the scientific method in matters relating to production, has 
failed so signally in introducing the same method into the social sphere. The 
scientific method, as pioneered by Roger Bacon, Galileo, Copernicus and 
others, succeeded in substituting experienced truth for dogmatism and author- 
itarianism in the natural sciences. But in the political and social fields men 
still continued to be guided by tradition and ruled by their emotions. In an 
agricultural state of society this disparity is not so marked, but in a highly 
industrialized society the result is tragic. The life of the 20th Century is still 
shadowed by struggles between employers and workmen which could have 
been prevented had human values been made central. 

The scientific method brought the question mark into education, as it 
subjected long accepted dogmas to rigid scrutiny. Whereas in prescientific 
days, truth was regarded as revealed and eternal, today we regard truth as 
the most satisfactory working arrangement we have as yet been able to arrive 
at, but we do not regard it as fixed and final. With new knowledge we expect 
to gain new insights. 

To say then that industrial and political patterns inherited from the 
19th Century are true and immutable is palpably absurd. We as educators, 
are today faced with two choices. We can look to the past—supporting the 
interests of a small class of privileged people maintaining themselves at the 
expense of the masses, or we can look to the future, where all the resources of 
society are intelligently harnessed for the benefit of all. There is no more 
reason to regard the business man as the last word in the social process than 
the priest, the soldier, or the gentleman in ages which have gone before. 

Few among us seem to realize that the 20th century is destined to be one 
of the great transition periods of human history, comparable to the disinte- 
gration of the Roman Empire or the transition from medievalism to modernism. 
On every hand we see challenges to nationalism, imperialism, democracy and 
capitalism which cannot be ignored. We are living in a time of change. 

Let me cite but a few tendencies which call upon us to make new adjust- 
ments in our thinking. With the rapid increase of knowledge in all fields we 
have lost the ability to see life as a whole. There are many eminent special- 
ists, but few who can correlate this specialization to our larger life. Long 
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established habits and customs are disintegrating. The ethical codes of the 
past generation seem to be under considerable stress and show many signs of 
weakening. The established family economy is breaking up, for better or for 
worse. Individual ownership of industry is giving way before the power of the 
great corporations. Industrial control is becoming more and more centralized 
in the hands of the few. Even the individual owner of land is being driven by 
necessity into becoming a tenant and agriculture is itself becoming a larger 
industry. Instead of taking a long-range view of things and planning for 
future happiness, the tendency of modern industry is to concentrate on 
immediate profits and to organize itself toward that end. The functions of 
government are multiplying and more and more, governments are taking over 
the powers, which, in times past, were delegated to individual enterprise. There 
is no certainty about the stability of governments. The world outlook is 
clouded and the international situation is in flux. 

‘An age of transition,’’ we say—the implication being that before too 
long we shall settle down into a period of stability. But unless I am very 
much mistaken, the future will bring still more changes and even a more 
radical disruption of society than at present. It is my belief that we shall have 
to adjust ourselves to the thought that the old comfortable days are gone and 
to prepare ourselves mentally for an era of change. 

The question which we as educators must face is, ‘‘What is the function 
of education in day of change?’’ There are two schools of thought on this 
subject. One group holds that it is the duty of education to transmit the 
wisdom of the past and to mirror those social changes which have already 
occurred. The other group holds that it is the duty of the schools to lead the 
procession, to criticize the past and to take an active part in directing social 
change. Thus from one point of view the schools are to be the supporters of 
the status quo. From the other point of view, the schools are to be the 
heralds of a new society. ' 

Perhaps the issue is not quite as clear-cut as I have stated it, for even 
those who regard the schools as the defenders of the status quo will have to 
recognize that the so-called existing society is not static, but is, as I have 
already pointed out, in a state of flux. And even conservative schools do change 
their text books and employ teachers who have had some kind of training. 

In taking the position that education should take an active part in direct- 
ing social change one is not saying that the schools should actively participate 
in politics and ally themselves with any particular political party. Neither 
is one saying that the schools should propagate any particular ‘‘ism.’’ 

In the totalitarian states the whole force of the educational system is 
enlisted behind party or nationalistic propaganda. The party in power has, 
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in some mysterious way, access to ‘‘truth.’’ It knows what is ‘‘good’’ for 
all the people and seeks to propagate that knowledge through all the means at 
its disposal. It is the enemy of any group in society which seeks to subject 
problems to scientific analysis or to further that full and free discussion which 
a democratic state regards as essential if the wheat is to be separated from the 
chaff and decisions arrived at in the light of the best knowledge available at 
any given time. 

Unfortunately, however, it is not the totalitarian states alone who resort 
to propaganda. There is an old saying that ‘‘The voice of the people is the 
voice of God.’’ But it-is a pretty difficult matter to determine what is the 
voice of the people. Save in the totalitarian states, where the voices of the 
opposition are silenced, one hears many voices, preaching many conflicting 
philosophies. And the voices which are the loudest are by no means always 
the ‘‘voice of the people,’’ but rather the voice of the group which is best 
organized—which may in fact be a very small minority—a special interest 
group, or a group which wields large economic powcr. Education therefore 
has the task of disentangling these conflicting voices and helping people to 
make discriminatory judgments. It has the responsibility of helping men to 
survey all existing social institutions, both critically and continuously, in order 
to determine their function and utility in present-day society. 

The most of us who came up through conventional systems of edueation 
studied reading, writing, arithmetic and certain related facts of history and 
geography. We perhaps were introduced to the rudiments of science. But few, 
if any of us, were given any acquaintance with current social problems. We 
never discussed such vital issues as unemployment, wages, income, standard 
of living, costs of production and distribution, population problems, current 
social trends, or the forces leading to social integration and disintegration. 
In other words we received from the schools certain tools with which to 
live in society, without any understanding of the society in which we were 
placed. We hear it said that it is the duty of education to promote the common 
welfare, but I am afraid few educators have any clear idea of what the common 
welfare really is. 

Certainly in its higher ranges education must give due regard to the 
issues of current society. Our teachers must be capable of presenting problems 
from various angles, of pointing out the assumptions on which theories are 
based and the means by which conclusions are arrived at. Students must be 
trained in the art of forming critical judgments and led to acquire a taste for 
exact knowledge as opposed to half-truths. The processes and ends of our 
democratic society must be placed above the exigencies of partisan politics 
and temporary expedients. At the same time education cannot be entirely 
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divorced from immediate ends and objectives. But education can examine the 
absolute claims made by this party or that party and help to an understanding 
of the attitudes and ideologies which influence their policies. 

In India at the present'time there is a very vocal minority which would 
accelerate social change by the introduction of Communism. They see the 
inequalities in the present order. They see the dangers in the concentration 
of wealth and power in the hands of afew. They deplore the growing imper- 
sonalization of industry. And they see no remedy for the situation but to 
overthrow the capitalistic system. 

The Marxist divides society into distinct and opposing classes. The 
capitalist class will not surrender its privileges voluntarily and will therefore 
have to be unseated by force. Since economics is the basic area of conflict, 
the Marxist believes that prevailing economic conceptions should be changed 
and is ready to marshall all the resources of the state to bring about this 
change. Education becomes definitely propaganda to further the attempt to 
bring the masses into line. The function of the schools is to indoctrinate in 
communist principles. There is no freedom of choice. Civil liberties are 
suppressed and the appeal to intelligence denied. Violence is regarded as an 
inevitable accompaniment of the new order. Minority rule and dictatorship are 
essential in the beginning. Democracy, if it comes at all, will only be 
introduced after the new regime is well established. The democratic method 
is not regarded as suitable for bringing about change. 

The liberal educator, on the other hand, refuses to divide society 
into water-tight compartments. A man may be a capitalist, but that 
does not in itself make him an object of hatred. The motives of men 
are varied and the economic motive is by no means always the predom- 
inant one. It is very difficult therefore to divide society into classes 
on purely economic lines. Instead of regarding the schools as centres of 
propaganda, the liberal educator regards the schools as centres where citizens 
are trained to be critical of propaganda. He believes that changes forced upon 
the people by regimentation will in all probability have to be made secure at 
some future time by education and that the method of force for achieving 
change is therefore wasteful. He believes that the promotion of class hatred 
is futile, for hatred breeds hatred and is in the end destructive. If institutions 
need to be changed let us change them, but our dislike of unjust institutions 
should not carry over to a hatred of the men connected with them. The liberal 
educator is unwilling to accept the position that democratic education can 
function only after the seizure of power. He believes that education must play 
its part in bringing about change and that change should come by agreement 
rather than by the use of foree and coercion. He refuses to concede that the 
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concern of the Marxist for humanity is any more genuine than his own and his 
hatred of exploitation any more real. But he believes the end can be achieved 
in other ways. Of what value are rights unless those who claim them have 
the moral power to sustain them. The liberal educator therefore accepts the 
challenge both of changing institutions and of changing men. He is willing 
to accept the criticism that his method is slow, but he sees no other way to 
ensure permanence and to direct change into socially useful channels. The 
task which he accepts for himself is the extremely difficult one of attempting 
to see society as a whole and trying to interpret politics, economics and the 
other phases of life in their relationship to the whole. The direction of social 
change is thus dependent on the acquisition of knowledge which enables one to 
discriminate and see things in their proper perspective. 

The only practical alternative to the challenge of Fascism and Commun- 
ism, as the Liberal Educator sees it, appears to be state ownership and state 
control of certain basie industries. The future will also see an increase in 
planned economy, with the State having an important voice in the planning. 
Capitalism will make its adjustment within the system, shorn of its power by 
the State, but having sufficient freedom still to exercise individual initiative 
and to make an equitable return upon its investment. There will be a shift in 
emphasis from property rights to human rights. 

Under the present democratic-capitalistie system all citizens are guar- 
anteed equal rights by the State. Any citizen has the legal right to organize a 
corporation, employ men, occupy a position of honour, be influential in polities 
and express himself through creative channels. But given such legal rights, 
how few citizens really possess them. The abundant life is the property of the 
few rather than the many. 

In my opinion this situation is due in large measure to the fact that we 
have hitherto parcelled life out into separate compartments. We have assigned 
certain functions to religion, certain functions to economies, certain functions 
to polities, and so on. The industrialists have taken their function seriously, 
while we who have been charged with the creation of human values have far 
too often turned our eyes away from men and lost ourselves in philosophical 
and theological abstractions. Today we are beginning to see that the good 
life can only be achieved through a synthesis of all the sciences. Biology, 
physiology, chemistry and psychology are essential to a proper understanding 
of the nature of man and his mind. The social sciences must explain man’s 
environment, and his behaviour be interpreted in terms of interaction between 
the organism and the environment. This means that if we expect a man to live 
an abundant life, we must provide him an environment which will be conducive 
to such a life, 
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We no longer regard poverty, unemployment and social inequalities as 
inherent in the divine order of things. Every social problem has its cause or 
causes. If the cause can be discovered, the problem in most cases can be 
solved. It is the function of a School such as this to seek to explain the causes 
of social problems and to suggest methods of approach to their solution. As 
social workers we want to do all in our power to alleviate human misery, but 
that is not all. Our larger problem is the problem of prevention. And if, as 
we have reason to believe, our current economic system is the cause of much 
social maladjustment, it then becomes necessary for us to be realistic and to 
face our problem. It is for this reason that I have felt it worthwhile to talk 
at some length regarding the relationship between education and social change. 

The tragedy in the whole situation is that though we know our knowledge 
in the social sciences has not kept pace with the advance in technology, the 
efforts of society seem to be directed toward widening the gap rather than 
narrowing it. The man who invents a new machine or simplifies a technical 
process is feted and honoured, but the man who ventures to question existing 
social and political institutions and to suggest possible remedies, not only faces 
social disapproval, but far too often lands in jail. Industrially we live in the 
20th Century, but we endeavour to control our industrial society by ideas 
dating back to the 18th or 19th Century at best. 

I am not urging you to rush out from this hall and immediately attempt 
to bring in a new social order. Iamurging you to utilize your time in this 
institution to make a deep study of the problems of society; to develop a 
social philosophy ; and to acquire the ability to discriminate and make judg- 
ments based upon facts rather than sentimentalism and hearsay. 

We must be social servants—that is our profession. But over and 
above serving society let us be social engineers. 

















THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PARENTAL ATTITUDES FOR THE 
BEHAVIOUR OF CHILDREN 
K, R. MASANI 


In the June issue of the Journal Dr. Masani discussed “ The Roots of Behaviour.” In 
this article he examines the relationship between the attitudes and demands of the environ- 
mental or social forces concentrated in the parents and other adults with whom the child comes 
in intimate contact ard the child’s behaviour. 

Dr. Masani is Lecturer in Psychiatry in The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social 
Work and Director of the Child Guidance Clinic of the School. 


N the preceding issue of the Journal, after reviewing the various factors 
which enter into the causation of behaviour in children, it was mentioned 
that these various factors acted on an individual having certain basic 

needs, these being predominantly of a physical nature in early infaney but 
gradually as the child grows older being replaced in importance by certain 
fundamental emotional needs. Naturally as such needs depend for their 
satisfaction very largely if not entirely upon the child’s social circle, it was 
suggested that in the early years of childhood the child’s parents play by far 
the largest part in bringing about either the satisfaction or non-satisfaction of 
the fundamental needs of the child. Before, however, turning to a considera- 
tion of the role of individual parental attitudes in bringing about the satisfac- 
tion or non-satisfaction of the different needs of the child, it would be more 
convenient to consider the effects or consequences in general of the satisfaction 
or the non-satisfaction of these needs in the light of experience gained in child 
psychology and child psychiatry during recent years. 

It is now accepted as axiomatic that a child who feels constantly thwart- 
ed in the satisfaction of his needs is liable to become maladjusted, in different 
ways and different degrees according to a large number of individual cireum- 
stances of the case. Equally, a child whose needs are greatly over-indulged 
tends to show deviations in behaviour, using the term deviation in behaviour 
in a wide sense. Hence great stress is laid in psychiatric work with children 
in inducing parents and other adults so to regulate their own attitudes and 
behaviour that the child is able to satisfy in a healthy manner his emotional 
needs and thereby exhibit a minimum amount of essentially anti-social be- 
haviour. Expressed another way, a child’s behaviour is regarded as a reaction 
on his part to the behaviour and attitudes of those around him. These are, 
and represent to him, his world of reality. If this world of reality is such 
that he can find in it healthy satisfaction of his urges and needs, he is likely to 
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be well adjusted to meet the demands of this world of reality and to show a 
minimum of anti-social behaviour. Where this world of reality causes him 
constant frustration and tension, due to non-satisfaction of his basic needs, 
the demands of this reality are evaded and anti-social behaviour results. Be- 
haviour deviations then are looked upon as individual responses in the nature 
of evasions of the demands of reality—the number of different kinds of such 
evasions being legion. 

In thus viewing behaviour problems it can be seen that the traditional 
views of regarding them purely in terms of the offending individual, are 
replaced by an approach that takes cognizance of the interactions between 
the child and the social forces that operate in the production of the behaviour 
deviation. It will be readily conceded by all that the social forces, that is the 
adult requirements and attitudes, tend to control personal behaviour, while the 
behaviour deviations are efforts on the part of the child to evade these forces 
and to assert his individual needs. Ordinarily a child cannot entirely evade 
the social requirements, nor does he submit to them completely. 

It will be readily realized too that there is great scope for the develop- 
ment of conflict between the individual needs or desires and the social forces. 
From birth the child has to learn to accept modifications and restrictions of his 
needs, desires and individual strivings, in the process of adjusting to the de- 
mands and requirements imposed by the world of individuals around him. 

In his early life the infant is mainly concerned with eating, sleeping 
and playing. But soon he finds that he has to eat, sleep and play not as he 
likes to, but when, and how his mother or nurse wants him to. Frequently 
when the young child wants to play he is stopped from playing and has to go 
to sleep. 

Gradually as the child grows older, the outer world or world of reality 
imposes an ever-widening set of requirements and controls, specially in the 
direction of a regulation of lis manners and social conduct. It isa matter of 
common every-day observation that such regulatory demands of parents and 
other adults come in direct conflict with the wishes or impulses of the child. 
Soon in addition to adjusting to the demands made by his parents in the home, 
the child has to learn to adapt to the demands made by other groups. In his 
play with other children, playmates often block his own personal wishes. 
When he goes to school he has further to modify the assertion of his own in- 
dividual tendencies and desires, and to regulate his behaviour and activities 
according to the requirements and procedures of the school. It is not possible 
for him to have his own way or to do things as he wants to and when he wants 
to. In the class room the attitudes of his teacher require modifications in his 
manners, behaviour and activity, to conform to pattern. In the intellectual 
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sphere too his individual personal bents and likings have to be given up for 
the sake of doing lessons as prescribed for him by the school curriculum. At 
school, in addition to adjusting to the demands of the teacher and the ecurri- 
culum, the child has to adjust more and more to the demands of his school 
mates. He cannot choose his own games, nor is he in a position to be the leader 
of the games and play them as he might wish to do. As the years roll on, 
individual competition becomes progressively keener and social adjustment to 
others demands greater modifications of personal wishes. 

Later on in adult life, in adjusting to the social group, the process of 
modification of personal wishes has to keep pace with the ever-growing 
demands made by social laws and requirements, entailing very commonly 
a conflict between the individual’s personal wishes and the social and moral 
codes of his group. 

It may be observed then that from infaney on to adult life the indivi- 
dual’s growth is accompanied by a certain amount of renunciation of his own 
individual desires and wishes and by an adaptation to the demands and attitudes 
of the individuals forming the world around him. As Freud describes it, the 
pleasure-principle has gradually to give way to the reality-prineciple. But 
if such adaptation is the lot of every individual and takes place apparently 
smoothly in the majority of individuals, it is also true that in a fair proportion 
of individuals the process does not take place without complications. Very 
few human beings are like to accept entirely the taboos of the social group and 
the consequent deprivations, frustrations and loss of pleasure entailed thereby. 
The human being is attracted to pleasure-giving situations, and has a strong 
urge to behave in ways which promote his own individual comfort and welfare 
and which give expression to the assertion of his own individual desires, 
wishes and strivings. Equally he tends to recoil from danger or unpleasant 
situations. If the social requirements are not too severe, the mentally healthy 
individual is able to retain his mental health and at the same time satisfy his 
needs and strivings modified in such a way as renders them socially accept- 
able. But where the restrictions, requirements and attitudes of the social 
group are too severe, or of a nature which cause excessive deprivation and 
frustration, the individual, finding them too painful, will tend to evade the 
requirements—exhibiting anti-social manifestations in the process of evasion. 

Now there are two main types of such evasions of the requirements of 
reality: evasions characterized by attack directed against the attitudes and 
demands causing pain or deprivation on the one hand, and those characterized 
by withdrawal from such attitudes and demands on the other. Wickman 
flescribes these very clearly.’ 


* Children’s Behaviour and Teachers’ Attitudes, p. 137, 
13 
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There are two characteristic ways whereby an individual may evade or circumvent the 
necessity for adjusting to, or accepting, any imposed requirement of existence. One way is by 
attacking the forces that frustrate his desires and by refusing to conform to their impositions, 
in which case either the forces must yield and the requirements become altered, or the indivi- 
dual grinds his head against a stone wall. This method of evasion by attack may be construc- 
tive when it seeks to modify or control existing situations in order to produce some real 
benefit either to individual welfare or to social progress. Without such constructive attacks 
against natural forces and social regulations, civilization would be stagnant, progress and 
evolution impossible, On the other hand attacks upon requirements may be destructive when 
they result in individual or social damage. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
constructive and destructive attacks inasmuch as the ultimate good is not always manifest. 

The other characteristic method of circumventing requirements is by withdrawing from 
them. In this case the individual may secure compensations by escaping from imposed difficul- 
ties into situations that are more agreeable to him. Such escapes sometimes lead to productive 
results when by venturing into new fields of activity the individual through creative work 
advances human knowledge or culture. Often, however, these escapes and withdrawaJs_ 1csult 
in individual regression, 


Now applying these concepts to children’s behaviour in particular, it 
follows that the attitudes and demands of the environmental or social forces 
are concentrated in the parents and other adults with whom the child comes 
in intimate contact. If in the subsequent pages the word parents is employed 
exclusively it is because parents form by far the most important part of the 
social environment in early childhood and because of convenience of descrip- 
tion. 

Where therefore the parental behaviour and attitudes are such as to cause 
excessive pain, deprivation and frustration to the child, through the non- 
satisfaction of the child’s fundamental needs, whether through excessively 
severe requirements or demands imposed on him, or through lack of response 
or neglect, the child tends to exhibit behaviour deviations in the nature of 
attacking types of behaviour or responses of withdrawal into himself. The one 
and the same child may show of course deviations, some of which belong to 
the attacking types and otheys to the withdrawing types, but as a rule either 
the attacking kind or the withdrawing kind of response is the dominant one. 

Among the attacking kind of behaviour deviations in children may be 
listed such disorders as temper outbursts, aggressiveness, bullying, fighting, 
destructiveness, disobedience and defiance to authority, stealing, sex offences 
and various other forms of delinquency. Over-activity and interrupting be- 
haviour are other manifestations of the attacking type of response. Such 
children during childhood and later on in life, in contrast to those of the 
opposite group, are inclined to reject routine, break convention, pursue their 
own methods of work and want to direct and dominate. They have a rebellious 
attitude to life, are against all external authority, are eager to exploit their 
own authority and tend to he contentious and egotistic, Children with such 
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problems may later in life adopt a philosophy in which they are selfish, in the 
way of taking all they ean, or turn to manifest criminality. Of course all 
such children showing reactions of the attacking type will not, however, 
turn in the direction of serious delinquency or criminality. A large number 
develop constructive attacks such as excellence in sports, and later on in life 
in exploration, industrial exploits or social and political reforms. 

Among the withdrawing kind of deviations one finds such reactions as 
excessive day dreaming, fears, nervousness, shyness, unsocialness, coward- 
liness, over-dependence on adults and various neurotic complaints. Undue 
dependency on adults and on routine are other manifestations frequently ex- 
hibited by children with the withdrawing type of response. Later on in life 
this kind of evasion by withdrawal is frequently expressed in addition in aloof- 
ness, suspiciousness, inability to carry responsibility, and inadequacy of social 
relationships. The socially inadequate group may have individuals who are 
attempting to evade life by regressive escapes such as neurotic complaints, 
insanity, economie dependency, aleoholism or drug addiction and finally in an 
extreme form by the escape or evasion of life by suicide. It would be wrong 
to infer though, that all children showing evasions by withdrawal will end up 
in the extremes just mentioned ; quite a large number of such children will 
later stay aloof no doubt from the every-day demands of life but will plunge 
into retreats of productive activity such as invention, research, science, liter- 
ature and art. 

In regard to these various problems, parents and teachers are much more 
interested in and troubled by the attacking kind of behaviour problems. In 
a comparison of problems rated as most serious and least serious by a large 
number of teachers in an American School it was found that the problems rated 
as most serious were stealing, hetero-sexual activity, obscene notes or talk, 
masturbation, profanity, smoking, disobedience, untruthfulness, cheating, un- 
reliableness, temper tantrums, truancy, cruelty, bullying, impertinence, 
defiance, impudence, rudeness, destruction of school material, quarrelsomeness 
and disorderliness in the class. The problems rated as least serious included 
shyness, fearfulness, sensitiveness, imaginativeness, lying, unsociableness and 
suspiciousness. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of the fundamental needs of the child 
and of the parental attitudes which tend to bring about a non-satisfaction 
of these needs and consequent deviations in behaviour. In this connection 
it has to be noted that the nature of behaviour deviation resulting from faulty 
parental attitudes is dependent in a complicated manner on the several individual 
circumstances and interacting factors in the given situation ; caution must 
therefore be exercised in avoiding generalizations regarding the cause-and-effect 
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relationship between certain parental attitudes and the presence of deviations. 
All the same there is a growing body of evidence pointing to the close relation- 
ship between faulty parental attitudes and the occurrence of behaviour 
deviations, irrespective of the particular kind of deviations ; and even in 
regard to particular types of deviations recent studies tend to demonstrate the 
relationship between certain attitudes and particular kinds of broad groups of 
deviations. 

Let us now turn in greater detail to a consideration of some of the basic 
or fundamental needs of the child and to a discussion of how certain parental 
attitudes cause excessive deprivation leading to behaviour deviations, whether 
of the attacking or withdrawing types. The discussion will only be suggestive 
of the problems which exist in this field and does’ not aim at attempting 
to describe in a systematic way all the aspects of each fundamental need and of 
all the parental attitudes playing a part in the production of anti-social 
behaviour. 

It was stated earlier that a need for security is one of the most funda- 
mental needs of the child. Weak and helpless to begin with, the infant needs 
security in order to develop in a healthy way. One of the outstanding results 
of modern research in the field of child psychiatry and social case work is the 
emphasis placed on the importance of whether a child is loved and accepted by 
his parents, in bringing about in him a satisfaction of his need for security. 
In regard to this question it is of importance to note that it is necessary 
for the child’s security that he feels that he has the love of both his 
parents; that he feels accepted by both of them. Clinical workers have 
long been emphasizing the importance of secure affection during childhood 
in shaping his future behaviour in the direction of a healthy personality 
development, and in minimizing occurrence of personality and behaviour 
deviations. Valuable and suggestive as this emphasis on parental acceptance 
or rejection has been, it kas been felt that the method of isolated case 
studies had inadequacies from the point of view of scientific study. More 
recently, however, statistical studies have been made which show the important 
aetiological role of parental rejection in the production of behaviour deviations. 
In his book The Psychology of Parent-Child Relationships, Symonds reports an 
interesting study.” From clinical observations of children referred for behavi- 
our and personality problems he made a list of a number of items of behaviour 
which are ‘‘bad’’ or socially unacceptable. As against this he selected a 
second list of behaviour items which are called ‘‘good.’’ He then selected 31 
children in whom it was known that there was satisfactory parental acceptance 
and 31 children in whom it was known that there was parental rejection. 

? Pp. 72-76, 
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Checks were made then against each item for the 31 accepted children and the 
31 rejected children. The following figures were obtained : 


+ 0 ~ Total 
Socially acceptable Behaviour 81 4 7 92 
Socially unacceptable Behaviour 12 18 61 91 


93 22 68 183 

The figures indicate that out of 92 socially acceptable items of behaviour, 81 of 
these desirable bits of behaviour were checked more frequently for accepted 
children than rejected children, four were equally checked in the 2 groups, 
whereas 7 were checked more frequently among the rejected children. In 
regard to the socially unaccepted forms of behaviour, 12 were more frequently 
checked for the accepted group, 18 were checked equally, whereas 61 were 
checked more frequently among the rejected group. 

The differences between the rate of checking among accepted and reject 
ed children were very considerable in regard to some of the items. For 
example ‘‘loyalty to family’’ was checked in 14 more children in the aecepted 
group of 31 than in the rejected group of 31. The items of “‘good natured,’’ 
‘*sleeps soundly,’’ ‘‘works well with others,’’ “‘keeps clothing neat and clean,’’ 
and ‘‘courteous’’ were checked in 12 more children in the accepted group, and 
‘does not get angry easily,’’ ‘‘lives up to promises’’ in 11 more children. 
The difference between the groups in regard to ‘‘does not use profanity,’’ 
‘‘eauses no trouble to teacher,’’ ‘‘loyal to school,’’ ‘‘thoughtful of the needs 
of those about him,’’ ‘‘meets another person straight-forwardly,’’ “‘attentive 
in class rooms,’’ showed that the number of children, in the socially accepted 
group showing this behaviour was 10 greater than among the rejected group. 
Conversely when it comes to undesirable bits of behaviour, these are checked 
more frequently among the rejected group of children. 12 more of the reject- 
ed group than of the accepted group showed “‘lack of sustained application or 
concentration’’; 9 more showed ‘‘attention-getting behaviour;’’ 8 more of the 
rejected children exhibited ‘running away from home’’ and ‘‘smoking (when 
young).’’ Seven more of the rejected group than an equal number of the 
accepted group showed ‘“‘bragging,’’ or ‘‘boasting,’’ ‘‘classroom nuisance,’’ 
‘‘troublesome in school.’’ While these figures do not prove that behaviour 
which is socially disapproved is caused by parental rejection, they do suggest 
that parental rejection is a primary factor in influencing a child’s life and 
hence in personality formation, and it is reasonable to suppose that the figures 
presented do indicate a causal relationship to a considerable degree. Working 
similarly with personality traits, rather than overt or observable behaviour, 
the same author found that in regard to two groups of children—one accepted, 
the other rejected—‘‘aggressive,’’ ‘‘domineering,’’ ‘‘extrovert,’’ ‘‘talkative,’’ 
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“*hyperactive,’’ were characteristics distinctly more commonly checked among 
the rejected group. Yet another study was carried out in regard to the more 
subtle qualities of inner mental life. One or two examples will suffice to show 
the positive correlation between parental acceptance or rejection on the one 
hand and certain qualities of mental life. 

Out of 31 accepted children, to the question ‘‘Does he resent parental 
authority ?’’ the answer was ‘‘No,’’ in every case. For the rejected group, 
however, the answer was ‘‘Yes,’’ for 13 and ‘‘No,’’ for 10. 

Again, ‘‘Is he rebellious ?’’ was answered ‘‘Yes,’’ only 2 times by the 
accepted group and ‘‘No,’’ 21 times. For the rejected group the answers were 
**Ves’’—12 and ‘‘No’’—12. To the question ‘‘Does he have feelings that he is 
persecuted or is not fairly treated at school or home ?”? the answers were most 
significant. The answers for the accepted group were ‘‘Yes’’—0 and ‘‘No’’— 
23. For the rejected group, however, the answers were “‘Yes’’—17 and “‘No”’ 
—6. This shows clearly how children whose need for security is thwarted or 
not satisfied, feel persecuted or unfairly treated. 

It may be seen then how important it is for the child to have his need 
for being loved, wanted or accepted satisfied in order to avoid the anti-social 
characteristics of behaviour, personality and mentality just mentioned. But 
if, on the one hand, the desired amount of love is a condition for the security 
of the child ; the demonstration of too much love, on the other hand, by which 
the child feels his personality smothered, is almost, though not quite as bad, 
as deprivation of love. Such attitudes severely frustrate the need for growth 
and development and at the same time produce insecurity in the child through 
lack of confidence in himself. The ‘‘over-protective’’ attitude in mothers is 
fostered in part by marital maladjustment and disappointment in love for the 
partner, the mother tending thus to shower an excessive amount of attention 
on the child. Other factors in the experience of over-protecting mothers have 
been found to be social maladjustment, sexual maladjustment, over-discipline, 
disagreement over desire for children, interfering relatives, and economic 
dissatisfaction. 

A factor of great importance for the security of the child is the factor 
of marital reiationships. The child should have the security that comes from 
feeling that his parents love each other and exhibit towards each other loyalty, 
genuine consideration, unselfishness and courtesy. The important thing, as 
Rickman stresses in his introduction to that excellent book, On the Bringing up of 
Children, is the triangular relationship between the child, his father and mother. 

The really important factor in upbringing is the general attitude of the parents, and the 
way in which the ordinary details of life are conducted ... The child always pictures bimsel! as 
a vis-a-vis both his father and mother, ,, Children need to see the interplay of the personality 
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of father and mother, male and female, for their social imagination is far more active than is 
generally realized, and they are helped by observing the friendliness of one sex to the other. 
If the father and mother are at loggerheads it will be hard for the child to envisage with satis- 
faction the founding of a home of his own, whereas the experience of a congenial home fosters 
the desire to produce a similar one for oneself, He necds to see the considerate behaviour of 
his parents to one another, their good humour in the face of vexation, their camaraderie, and 
a mutual loyalty, for by these observations the child is strengthened in a belief that he can 
overcome his own jealousies and aggression, his inconsiderateness, ill humour and perfidiousness. 

Appreciation of the importance of parental disharmony and discord in 
bringing about unhappiness and difficulties of adjustment, has long been felt 
in clinical work with such conditions as the psychoses, psycho-neuroses, 
character deviations and personality and behaviour problems of childhood and 
delinquency. To quote but one case: P,a boy of 10, who was brought to 
the clinie for stealing, was noticed to indulge in stealing each time his parents 
had a violent quarrel, in which his father attacked his mother. He would feel 
very resentful towards the father and it would appear that his stealing was 
mainly in the nature of a retaliatory measure. 

Of late years objective data, of adirect and indirect nature, reveal the 
importance of marital friction in perpetuating behaviour and personality 
deviations. Miss Helen Witmer* and various graduate students at Smith 
College investigated a group of 197 children’s cases from the Institute for Child 
Guidance, New York City, in order to ascertain the factors associated with the 
success or failure of the child’s adjustment at the time of closure of the case. 
Several years later further studies were made to ascertain the later degree 
of suecess or failure and the factors associated with each. Whilst most of the 
factors such as ordinal position in the family, sex, school placement, intel- 
lizence, nationality and economie status of the family showed no_ relationship 
or only a very small one to the question of the success of clinic treatment, the 
factor of marital adjustment appeared to contribute very materially to the out- 
come of clinic treatment. Miss Witmer found that distinctly better results 
were obtained in working with children whose parents lived a harmonious and 
satisfying marital life than with those whose parents were dissatisfied with their 
marital life. Indirect as such evidence is, and while it does not prove definitely 
that the marital disharmony is the cause of the antisocial reactions or malad- 
justment of the child, it would seem to bear out the clinical impression of the 
importance and significance of parental disharmony. 

More direct evidence of the role of parental disharmony in the production 
of deviation comes from studies conducted by Hall. Out of 1,000 pre-school 


3 The Outcome of Treatment in a Child Guidance Clinic, Smith College Studies in Social 
Work, V. 3, p. 399. 

* Domestic Conflict and its Effect on Children, Smith College Studies in Social Work, 
V. 1, pp. 403-4, 
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children whose records were available, he selected 50 in whose homes there 
ras the most serious domestic discord, and 50 cases in whose homes there was 
the greatest parental harmony. He found that more problems per child were 
formed in the homes with friction. Not only was there this quantitative 
relationship, but there were qualitative findings as well. 98% of the 50 
children from homes of friction were referred for personality (and behaviour) 
deviations, whereas 48% only out of the 50 from the other group—were 
referred for such problems. On the other hand 76 % of the friction group and 
94 % of the non-friction group were referred for problems of habit formation. 

We have been dealing so far with the question of parental rejection and 
parental disharmony in bringing about insecurity in the child and no mention 
has been made of more obvious conditions causing feelings of insecurity. 

Care and protection of the child’s health, guarding him from outside 
dangers—both impersonal dangers such as traffic, and personal ones such as 
attacks from older or bullying children—, providing him with shelter, food and 
clothing, are of course fundamental necessities for bringing about a sense of 
security in the child. Similarly, irregular and inadequate income, frequent 
changes in residence or school—involving new adaptations to different friends 
and comrades—bring about insecurity in children. At the present time, the 
thousands of children taken away from their homes and parents on account of 
the war, or those who find themselves starving and homeless, bombed and 
wounded, do of course suffer from a great deal of insecurity, but in regard to 
these diverse forms of external insecurity it would be true to say that where 
the inner harmonies of the home are well preserved, the harmful effects of the 
insecurity-producing conditions would be greatly diminished. 

Let us now turn to another fundamental need of the child, the need to 
grow and to be independent. Every child wants to grow—to become strong 
and independent. It will be readily conceded in regard to the satisfaction of 
this need for healthy growth, that it presupposes a fair measure of security 
and protection for the child. But too much protection on the other hand is 
not a desirable thing, as in a state of absolute security the child would find 
little incentive or opportunity for the exercise of his own powers and ability 
in meeting the increasingly difficult demands of life. On emerging from the 
shelter of his home he would then find himself in severe difficulties. 

The child needs then, an environment in which his growth and develop- 
ment is encouraged, an environment where his parents so regulate their 
attitudes towards him that they encourage him in meeting new difficulties in 
his own ways, giving only such guidance as is desirable. The child needs 
freedom to experiment, to find things out for himself, to do things the way he 
wants to. Parents, however, asa rule are not so aware of this very funda- 
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mental and indeed healthy need of the child as they are of his need for protec- 
tion. A great many parents just want to see the child safe; they over-protect 
him; they do everything for him and unwittingly smother him and his ability 
to develop one day into an individual who will be able to stand on his own 
legs. Clinical experience suggests that such children develop either into 
adults lacking in initiative and dependent always on others, or that they break 
away from the parents for not granting them freedom and opportunity to 
grow, and try to be completely free and independent of them. Many an 
adolescent who has thus rebelled against parental authority and has grasped 
freedom and independence for himself, however, shows that his personality 
is marked by blemishes and immaturities of which he is often quite uncon- 
scious or which he cannot shake off easily. Developing into maturity is a 
gradual process, and the child needs freedom in making choices or decisions 
in increasingly difficult situations, during a period of many years. Where 
the child has not been permitted to develop his resources, and through rebellion 
seeks to be independent in a single bound, he lacks the experience and 
practice which he would have acquired little by little to prepare him to face 
ever-increasingly difficult problems and situations. Real security and freedom 
to grow are by no means antagonistic. It is the attitude of over-protection 
which hinders the growth of the child. 

As Mary Sayles quotes in her excellent book’: “‘The child who is en- 
couraged, as he emerges from infancy, to mingle with other children and to 
find a great part of his satisfaction in relations with them; who is given ample 
opportunity to handle and learn about things, to orient himself in the physical 
world and the world of ideas; who is taught to fight his own battles and en- 
couraged to make his own plans; such a child will not be likely to suffer from 
over-security in his home life; the sympathy, counsel, and fellowship he 
received there will rather be sources of strength. It is only when such parental 
attentions are exaggerated and made to overshadow every other interest in his 
life that his growth is hampered by them.’’ 

The child’s development, then, is a stage to stage process and all would 
agree that parental attitudes are of paramount importance in so far as parents 
may either help the child at each stage by granting freedom, offering incen- 
tives and by presenting opportunities for meeting increasingly difficult situa- 
tions and experiences, or may over-protect the child in a way leading to 
undesirable deviations of personality and behaviour. 

I have already pointed out that too lavish a display of love and an over- 
protective attitude, tending to smother the child, cause conflicts of insecurity 
in him and frustrate the need for growth and development. Of late years 

* The Problem Child at Home. 
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objective studies have been made to ascertain the effects of “‘over-protection’’ 
on the child’s personality and development. 

Kasanin, Knight and Sage® studied 45 cases of schizophrenia and found 
a high percentage of over-protection in these cases. They state: ‘‘The 
biological inferiority of the schizophrenic child is easily detected by the 
parents and serves as one of the principal causes of over-protection ... Over- 
protection establishes a vicious circle in the life of the schizophrenie child 
because, on the one hand, the child needs the extra care for his development, 
but on the other hand, receiving of this extra care hinders his final develop- 
ment, his emancipation from his parents, and his psychosexual development.’’ 

Fitz-Simons' conducted systematic studies on parent-child relationships. 
Basing a questionnaire on a scale of parental attitudes and applying it to 94 
‘ases she found 64 in which the data were complete enough to permit a rating 
of the attitudes of both the father and mother. Tentative conclusions she drew 
from this study were: ‘‘The greatest number of withdrawing problems per 
child is recorded for the group that is over-protected by the mother and rejected 
by the father... The smallest number of withdrawing problems per child 
is reported for the group in which the mother’s attitude is negative and the 
father’s positive... The group of children who are judged to be rejected by 
both parents have the greatest number of aggressive behaviour problems 
listed for both.’’ 

Hattwick* in carrying out observations on nursery school, kindergarten, 
and elementary grades children shows clearly what oversolicitude on the part 
of parents does to the child’s personality. 

The study has suggested that children whose homes reflect overattentiveness are liable 
to display infantile, withdrawing types of reaction. The study finds positive relationships 
between inadequate attention in the home and aggressive types of behaviour. Children can 
be helped in their development of self-reliance and in their consequent loss of infantile habits 
by having definite responsibilities in the home ... Opportunity to share play experiences with 
the parents is of real value in developing feelings of emotional security, Asking for unneccs 
sary help (in school ) was, in the case of children with an overattentive parent, associated with 
staying near the adult and with various infantile reactions. In this case the behaviour seems 
largely the result of lack of experience or of opportunities to‘ grow up’. Asking unnecessary 
help is, in the case of children from homes which reflected inadequate attention, associated 
with seeking attention by showing off, seeking praise, and other forms of poor emotional 
adjustment. In this case the same behaviour would not seem to be motivated by the actual 
need for physical assistance but to serve rather as an attention-getting device. The study has 
indicated that children who are babied or pushed by their parents have many more social 
difficulties than children from well-adjusted homes. 

* “The Parent-Child Relationship in Schizophrenia : 1, Overprotection—Rejection,’ 
Journal of Nervous and Mentai Diseases, 79 : 249-263, March 1934, 

" Guide for the Estimation of Parental Attitudes. 

* “ Inter-relations between the Pre-School Child’s Behaviour and Certain Factors in 
the Home,” Child Development, September, 1936, pp. 201 ff. 
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These social difficulties were mainly of the withdrawing type—dependent 

behaviour as contrasted with aggressive reactions. According to the study 

‘Such children also have greater difficulty in work habits and consequently in 
matters of purely academic progress.’’ 

One of the commonest problems was the type of behaviour which 
demands the time and attention of the teacher. Failure to meet the proper 
work standards, carelessness, dawdling, lack of system, lack of interest and 
distractibility are the more outstanding of these traits. 

In regard to the need for growth and development, we have been dealing 
so far with the effeets of over-protection in arresting the development of the 
individual and causing him to grow into an immature and dependent type of 
person. Over-protection is most frequently in the nature of an excessive 
demonstration of love, an excessive concern over the child’s health and an 
excessive eagerness to do things the child ought to be doing for himself. 
Frustration of the need for development also occurs, where quite apart from 
having over-protective attitudes, one or both parents check and disallow the 
child to indulge in his natural desire or need for experimenting, discovering 
things for himself, and doing them the way he wants to. The deprivation 
here is felt more in the nature of a tendency on the part of the parents to 
frustrate, oppose and dominate the child. Where such frustration is severe, 
a child subjected to it, might on the one hand, finding that his efforts and 
impulses are blocked, submit outwardly, with much inner resentment; or again, 
refusing to give in, he might find himself constantly rebuked and punished by 
the parents. In either case there is interference with the smooth development 
and growth of the child and much likelihood of behaviour and personality 
deviations. 

So many parents have the notion that a child should spend all of his 
time on his lessons and that any time that he wants to spend on any other 
activity should be spent at perfecting his school studies. Recently I came 
across a case where such an attitude was encountered in an exaggerated degree. 
P., a boy aged 14, was referred mainly on account of extreme obstinacy, 
refusal to talk, outbursts of temper and scholastic backwardness. The history 
was that he was well and of normal intelligence till he left home to go and 
live with his uncle. At the time of departure he was quite happy and 
eager to go to the uncle’s house. ‘To the uncle was entrusted the task of 
supervising the boy’s studies as he had to appear a year later for an entrance 
examination to a school. In his overanxiety to see that the boy would 
not fail and that no blame would be attached to him by the boy’s father, 
the uncle used to make the boy work from early morning till lunch time; 
then again after lunch till about 6 o’clock, when he was allowed out for 
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half an hour’s walk; and then again for a couple of hours at night making 
a total of about 10 to 12 hours per day. The boy naturally often wanted 
to do other things which he was hardly ever allowed to. Some months 
after the commencement of this kind of routine, he began to get uncoopera- 
tive, until gradually he manifested the symptoms mentioned above. Whilst it 
is difficult to be absolutely certain that the restriction of his free activities and 
the insistence on studies were instrumental in bringing about the reaction of 
extreme obstinacy, non-co-operation, temper outbursts and scholastic back- 
wardness, in the absence of other evidences for such a reaction and in view of 
the fact that he had happily and willingly gone to the uncle, it appears quite 
legitimate to assume that compelling the boy to study and preventing him from 
doing the things he wanted to played a very large share in bringing about the 
deviation in the child’s personality and behaviour. 

It is accepted as a fundamental truth in psychiatry that a child should 
be allowed to indulge in activities other than school studies, and that he should 
be allowed to experiment and do the things that he wants to without let or 
hindrance from parents and other adults, provided of course that the activities 
do not harm the child or others in any real way. Deprivations are bound to 
be necessary at times but these should be only necessary deprivations of activi- 
ties which are essentially anti-social. In regard to all other activities even if 
they appear meaningless to the adults, there should be no deprivations; these 
are quite unnecessary deprivations. Clinical experience indicates that the 
fewer the unnecessary deprivations are, the more does the child tend to accept 
the really necessary deprivations and regulations of the parents, and conversely 
the greater the number of unnecessary deprivations, the more the child tends 
to kick against even the necessary ones. 

But in regard to the child’s need to develop and grow up it is not 
sufficient merely to avoid checking the child from indulging in the activities 
that he likes; if the maximum of healthy growth is desired in addition to the 
cultivation of an attitude which regards all fresh types of action as stages in 
the adventure of growing, which are not to be checked, the adult should 
actually arrange to provide an environment rich in opportunity for growth 
and experimentation where the child might experiment to his heart’s content. 
He should then be provided with the right kind of material to experiment 
with. In this connection it is important to bear in mind that with such a 
provision of material the child should be allowed freedom to deal with it as he 
likes, and only guided when he so desires. What has been written in connec- 
tion with the attitudes towards the material deliberately provided would apply, 
no doubt in a slightly modified way, to the attitudes parents should have 
regarding the natural day-to-day activities of the child. It is inevitable that 
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one day the child has to become completely independent. Where the parental 
attitudes have been characterized by active suppression of natural tendencies 
and desires, together with dictation of imposed standards, the break from the 
parent is very frequently in the nature of a rebellion on the part of the child, 
with much ill-feeling and painful emotion for both the parents and the child. 
Where, however, the parents have shown a readiness to guide and advise in a 
friendly manner, letting the child learn from his own mistakes, the separation 
will be accompanied usually with much mutual love and respect and result in 
the production of a healthy individual able to stand on his own legs in facing 
the complexities and realities of life. 


(To be continued, ) 














NOTES AND COMMENTS 


WELFARE WORK AMONGST THE BOMBAY MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES 


T present the Bombay Municipality is conducting ten Welfare Centres for 
A Municipal employees in various Municipal Chawls. By a resolution of 
the Corporation these centres were taken over from a number of private 
agencies that were in receipt of grants from the Municipality for running them 
and were placed under the charge of the Public Health Department from 1st 
July 1938. . 

The centres are organized with a staff of two full-time trained social 
workers and thirty-eight part-time workers. Two male and two female workers 
are posted at each centre and the centres are run daily from 5-30 to 9 P.M., with 
some of women’s classes in the afternoon. The employees are mostly Harijans 
and come from various parts of the Presidency: the Dheds from Kathiawar, 
the Mahars and Chamars from the Konkan and Maharashtra and the Bhangis 
from Gujarat. They are housed in Municipal Chawls, which are one room 
tenements. 

The programme of welfare work includes: 

(i) Recreational Activities. 
(ii) Educational Activities. 
(iii) Health Work. 

(iv) Labour Officer’s Work. 
(v) Social Investigation. 

(i) Recreational activities. The recreational activities provide ample 
opportunities for the use of leisure time to the employees and their children. 
The indoor games rooms and'the outdoor playgrounds at the ten centres are 
used daily by two thousand adults and children. 

The games played include carrom, draughts, Iudo, ‘‘chaupat’’, snakes 
and ladders, hu-tu-tu, kho-kho, atyapatya, langadi, volley ball, foot-ball, 
deck tennis and several other English and Indian group games. Akhada 
activities include wrestling, malkhamb, lathi, lezim and pole-drill. Gymnastic 
exercises like free hand drill, wand drill, pole drill, dumb bells, pyramids and 
boxing are also conducted regularly. 

A cheerful feature of the life of the centres is the arrangement of inter- 
centre matches and tournaments. These matches provide an extraordinary 
incentive to regular attendance and have most definitely raised the standard of 
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play. The ideal of clean sportsmanship is always held before the participants 
by impressing on their minds that the game is more than victory. 

No people need contact with country areas and Nature’s beauty more 
than these people who live in congested, uninspiring one room tenements. 
Every month men, women and children from each centre are taken out of 
30mbay for picnics. They are also taken to places of interest in Bombay and 
to see educational and social films. 

The Bhajan Mandalis are social gatherings for adults, who take a very 
keen interest in them, and these occasions are also utilized for giving religious 
and social discourses. Music and dramatic clubs are organized, where people 
are allowed to give free expression to their artistic talents and cultivate their 
inborn capacity for aesthetic enjoyment. Music is taught on harmonium and 
tablas; gramophone records are played in the chawls and short dialogues and 
dramas are also taught and performed. Folk songs and folk dances like Garba, 
Ras-dandya, Kathiawadi Doha and Tipris are regular features of these clubs. 
Social gatherings are held to celebrate feasts and festivals. 

(ii) Adult Education. Adult education in a working class community 
requires distinct methods, for it is difficult for people who have been allowed to 
remain undeveloped, and whose faculties are inert and sterile, to take their 
learning seriously. 

At every centre literacy classes are conducted for both men and women, 
Literacy is not regarded as an end in itself but only as a means to an end, in 
that it opens up the key to knowledge. Therefore lessons are accompanied by 
and alternated with cultural instruction in the form of lectures with the help of 
lantern-slides, maps, charts and pictures, story telling and reading of interest- 
ing passages from books and magazines. 

Classes are run for those who wish to learn English. Coaching is given 
to those school-going children who are in need of it and facilities for study in 
the centre-rooms are given to high-school pupils, as they have so little privacy 
in their own homes. 

Talks and lantern slide lectures are arranged on current topics and social 
subjects of immediate interest to the employees, i.e., on elementary history, 
geography, cleanliness and sanitary living, domestic economy, maternity and 
child welfare, balanced diets, first aid and safety first. Debates are organised 
once a week at all centres. The adults show a keen interest in the subjects 
discussed and participate in the discussions in great numbers. Every centre 


runs its own magazine to which articles, stories and plays are contributed by 
educated boys and men. 

Classes in sewing, embroidery, literacy and elementary home-nursing 
are conducted for women; training is also given in the art of homemaking and 
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in the various duties of wives and mothers. All possible efforts are made to 
make the women better wives, better mothers and better citizens. 

The centres enrol five hundred boy scouts and two hundred girl scouts, 
affiliated to the Hindusthan Scout Association. Boys are occasionally sent out 
for camping. Eighteen scouts from the centres were sent to the Amritsar 
Mela and they had an opportunity of visiting Delhi, Agra and other historical 
places. 

Children and adults are taken to exhibitions whenever they are held in 
the City. 

(iii) Health. Home visitation is an important item in the welfare 
programme. Chawls are visited regularly by the part-time workers, who 
discuss family problems with the occupants in a friendly manner and endeavour 
to persuade them to change their unhygienic habits and to realize the import- 
ance of cleanliness and sanitary living. 

Lectures are delivered on personal hygiene, the care of the eyes, nose, 
lungs and other organs. These lectures are illustrated by slides, posters, bulle- 
tins and films on housing conditions, flies, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, ete. 

Children are required to-wash their hands, faces and feet and comb 
their hair in the centres. Competitions are held for the cleanest and _ best- 
kept rooms and prizes are given to encourage cleanliness. 

Every month a cleanliness campaign is held, when the boys sweep the 
chawls and clean up their surroundings and homes. In times of illness, people 
are directed to dispensaries and hospitals. During the last malaria epidemic, 
statistics of illness amongst the chawl inmates were collected and submitted to 
the Health Officer who arranged for a medical officer to visit the sick in their 
homes and provide free medicines. 

Every centre is equipped with medical appliances such as hot water 
bags, ice bags, thermometers, bedpans, quinine pills and iodine, which are 
supplied to the people whenever needed. 

Women are taught how to prepare balanced diets very cheaply. They 
are persuaded to take advantage of the maternity hospitals and women with 
large families are also taken to birth control clinics. 

(iv) Labour-Officer’s work. Legitimate grievances of the employees 
regarding their housing, recruitment, leave, conditions of work and co-opera- 
tive societies are looked into, brought to the notice of the proper officers, and 
whenever possible redressed. 

Efforts are made to procure scholarships for deserving students from the 


Harijan Sevak Sangh and other associations. People requiring legal advice 
are directed to the Legal Aid Society. 
(v) Investigations. Investigations were recently made regarding the 
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number of school going children not attending schools and the causes of their 
non-attendance. Statistics about their health and the prevalence of diseases 


are also being collected. 


NATIONAL PLANNING IN INDIA 


recommended to the Congress Ministries ‘‘the appointment of a Committee 
of Experts to consider urgent and vital problems the solution of which 
is necessary to any scheme of national reconstruction and social planning.’’ 

A second resolution of the Working Committee in July, 1938 resolved 
that as a preliminary step to planning ‘“‘the President be authorised to convene 
a conference of the Ministers of Industries... and call for a report of the 
existing industries operating in different provinces and the needs and _ possi- 


l August, 1937 the Working Committee of the Indian National Congress 


bilities of new ones.’’ 

This Conference was held in Delhi in October 1938 and expressed the 
view ‘‘that the problem of poverty and unemployment, of National defence 
and of the economic regeneration in general cannot be solved without indus- 
trialization. As a step towards such industrialization, a comprehensive scheme 
of national planning should be formulated.’’ 

Pursuant to this Resolution a National Planning Committee of 11 original 
members—subsequently added to—was constituted and the first meeting held 
in Bombay in December 1938. 

A questionnaire issued on behalf of the Committee stated the object of 
National Planning to be ‘‘to improve the well being of the community, princi- 
pally by intensifying the economic development of the community concerned 
on an all-round basis, in an ordered, systematic manner, so as to observe a due 
proportion between the various forms of producing new wealth, its equitable 
distribution amongst the members of the community, and to secure such adjust- 
ment between the interests of producers and consumers, individuals and the 
community collectively, the present and succeeding generations, as to maintain 
a proper balance between these several interests.’’ 

Twenty-nine sub-committees were appointed to report in eight major 
fields ; agriculture ; industries ; demographic relations ; commerce and finance ; 
transport ; public welfare; education and the role of women in planned economy. 

Although the Congress Ministries resigned office at the outbreak of the 
War, the work of the National Planning Committee has continued. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Chairman of the Committee, in addressing 
the third meeting of the committee in Bombay, May 1940, stated that while 
under the changed political conditions, planning might appear to be building 
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castles in the air, yet ‘‘thinking and planning for the future was essential 
if that future was not to end in misdirected energy and chaos... Planning 
aimed at the raising of the material and cultural standard of living of the 
people as a whole. In India standards were so terribly low and poverty so ap- 
palling that the question of raising standards was of the most vital importance.”’ 

In view of the particular emphasis of this issue of the Journal, a 
summary of the recommendations of the Labour Sub-Committee is of interest : 

1. The scope of regulations relating to the living and working con- 
ditions of labour should be expanded to inelude industries and occupations to 
which such regulation has so far not been applied. 

2. If it is in the interest of the community to do so, the State should 
protect, subsidize or take over such industries as are not of themselves able to 
maintain essential human standards. 

3. Working hours should be limited to 48 hours per week and 9 hours 
per day. 

4. The provision relating to hours of work should apply to factories 
and workshops employing five or more persons and using mechanical power, 
or to factories and workshops employing ten or more persons even though 
not using mechanical power; to mines and quarries and public transport 
services using mechanical power. 

5. The principle should be extended to other industrial and commercial 
occupations, with due regard to the nature and varying conditions of the 
occupation. 

6. The minimum age of employment of children should be progressivels 
raised to 15, in correlation with the educational system. 

7. A-special committee should be appointed to study and make recom- 
mendations for improving provisions for the health, safety, and conditions 
governing night work in all regulated undertakings. 

8. A wage fixing machinery should be set up at an early date in all 
provinces, in order to secure for the workers a living wage and consider other 
questions relating to wages. A central board should co-ordinate the activities 
of provincial boards. * 

9. The question of housing should be considered as a national obliga- 
tion. During the transition period, employers should be required to erect 
suitable houses for workers, provided that full provision is made for freedom 
of movement and association and against victimization by way of ejection 
during industrial disputes. 


10. All industrial employees should be given at least 10 continuous work- 
ing days (exclusive of public holidays) as paid holidays after 12 months’ 
service, 
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11. The present rates of workmen’s compensation should be examined. 

12. Maternity benefit legislation should be undertaken on the general 
lines laid down by the Geneva Convention of 1919. 

13. Legislation should be passed for the full collection of all necessary 
labour and other statistics. 

14. The inspectorate should be strengthened in the various provinces 
and should include women. There should be co-operation between inspectorates 
of various provinces. 

15. Itis desirable to have uniformity and co-ordination in labour 
legislation throughout the whole of India. 

16. Special attenion should be paid to those engaged in domestic service 
and appropriate legislation passed. 

17. Women workers should receive equal pay for equal work. 

18. A system of compulsory and contributory social insurance for 
industrial workers should be established directly under the control of the State 
to cover the risks of sickness and invalidity other than those covered by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Schemes for providing alternative employment 
to those involuntarily unemployed, Old Age Pensions and Survivors’ Pensions, 
and also Social Insurance to cover risks of sickness and invalidity for all, 
should be established directly under the State. 

19. A nation wide literacy campaign should be undertaken. 

20. Provision should be made for technical education of the workers by 
establishing day and night schools for the purpose. 

21. Legislation should be passed to recognize trade unionism as an 
essential and integral part of the economic system. 

At the conclusion of the fourth meeting of the Planning Committee, 
held in Bombay in June, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru stated that over 20 of the 
29 reports have now been considered and that the remaining 7 or 8 will be taken 
up at a meeting of the full committee in the last week of August. The next 
step will be to lay down the general principles which should govern the Report 
and to prepare a draft. ‘‘ The public will form some idea of how we are 
proceeding from the resolutions we have published. But these separate resolu- 
tions will give little idea of the full nature of the problem, which is not one of 
advance in one section or another, but of a full co-ordinated activity and advance 
in all sectors of national life . . . The task of the National Planning Committee 
is, in effect, never completed, for it goes on with the life and progress of the 


nation. But we shall complete drawing up this initial and inadequate picture 
of a Planned Society in India and we have no doubt that whatever changes 
may be made in it in the future, this edifice will serve as a secure foundation 
to build upon,’’ 
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NATIONAL PLANNING IN THE UNITED STATES ' 


{THE economic situation in the United States was such in 1930 that there 
was a widespread belief that the time had come for conscious planning 
instead of following a policy of drift. 

The first efforts at planning were directed towards a policy of public 
works in order to relieve unemployment and to stimulate purchasing power. 
In 1931, Congress passed an Act establishing a Federal Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Board, composed of the Secretaries of the Treasury, Commerce, Agricul- 
ture and Labour. All the construction agencies of government were instruct- 
ed to prepare a six-year plan for building, together with an estimate of proba- 
ble private enterprise, in order to enable the President to increase or diminish 
public building as the employment situation seemed to demand. 

But before the scheme had gotten well under way the economic situation 
became so serious that Congress passed the National Industrial Recovery Act 
in 1933. Under this Act the President was authorized to set up a Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works, one of whose functions was to 
prepare a comprehensive programme. A National Planning Board was created 
and the old Federal Employment Stabilization Board abolished and its records 
transferred to the new department. But though the new board carried the 
ambitious title ““National Planning Board’’, its activity was in reality limited 
to one sphere : public works. 

In 1934 the Board was again reorganized, re-christened the National 
Resources Board, and charged with long-term physical planning. When the 
NRA, which provided the legal authority under which the Board was first 
established, was invalidated by the Supreme Court, the National Resources 


‘ 


Board was reconstituted by Executive Order as the National Resources Com- 
mittee (June, 1935). 

In the general governmental reorganization of 1939, the name was again 
changed to the National Resources Planning Board, and the new Board attach- 
ed directly to the White House. This meant that the Board was able to deal 
with a wider range of public problems from the aspect of planning. The 
Board is now charged with the study of ‘‘problems pertaining to national 
resources both natural and human’’ and is instructed to report on ‘‘the general 
trend of economic conditions and to recommend measures leading to their 
improvement or stabilization.’’ 

The technical committees in 1939 were eight in number, dealing with 
Land, Water, Energy Resources, Public Works, Industrial, Science, Popula- 
tion and Local Planning. A number of valuable reports have been issued. 


This section is based on an article entitled, “The National Resources Planning 
Board,” by George Soule, in the March 15, 1940 issue of Frontiers of Democracy. 
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The move for planning in the United States has met with considerable 
opposition, for business naturally feels that planning under auspices other 
than its own will endanger its power. The man in the street has an innate 
distrust of anything that savours of regimentation and is particularly suspi- 
cious of so-called “‘brain trusts.’’ But despite opposition and misunderstand- 
ing, progress has been registered. The concept of planning has taken root 
and bids fair to play an increasing part in the national life. 


BOMBAY ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE 


HE Bombay Economie and Industrial Survey Committee, appointed two 
years ago with Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas as a chairman, has recently 
made its report to Government. The Report discusses the general econo- 
mie condition of the province with particular reference to cottage industries. 

The committee feels that the plight of the peasant is so desperate that 
something must be done to promote and provide subsidiary occupations in 
order to solve the problem of rural poverty. It is proposed that Government 
should start a Provincial Cottage Research Institute; that an all India con- 
ference should be convened for the discussion of the place of subsidiary indus- 
tries in rural economy; that Government should organise district associations, 
which should supply raw materials to artisans and sell their products; that 
Government itself should purchase products of cottage industries; that Govern- 
ment should examine the question of removing the duties and taxes levied 
on raw materials required for cottage industries by the local authorities; 
that Government should promote a small industries bank with a capital of 
Rs. 25,00,000 in order to provide financial help to such industries; that the 
Bombay Government should establish a system of licensing for the erection 
of new factories or the extension of old ones so as to secure proper regional 
distribution of industries in the province. 

The committee further recommends that fundamental problems of 
transport, health and literacy be attacked immediately, for without the solu- 
tion of these problems, exclusively industrial measures will not achieve their 


purpose. 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


STEADY inerease in the number of factories and of industrial employees 
is revealed in the Statistics of Factories for British India, recently 
published. 

The number of registered factories rose from 9,863 in 1937, to 10,782 in 
1938—this being the highest number yet recorded. The number of factories 
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actually working was 9,743, or 813 more than in the previous vear; of these 
6,086 were perennial and 3,657 seasonal. 

Appreciable progress was made in cotton ginning and weaving, coach 
building and motor car repairing, engineering, printing, book-binding and 
rice industries. There was expansion also in the hosiery, bakeries, oil, glass, 
cement, bricks and tiles, tea and tanning industries. 

Side by side with the increase in the number of factories was the 
increase in the number of workers. The average number of operatives rose 
from nearly 16,76,000 in 1937 to 17,38,000 in 1938—again the highest figure 
so far recorded. The most marked increases were in Bombay, Madras, the 
Punjab, Bihar, Assam, Sind and the United Provinces. 

In the cotton industry the number of operatives increased from 4,74,000 
to 5,12,000, but in the jute mills, because of the restrictions imposed under the 
Bengal Jute Ordinance on concerns having double shifts, the number declined 
from 3,06,000 to 2,95,000. 

There was a slight decline in the number of children employed, the 
figure being 10,742, or 91 less than in 1937. The number of women employed 
increased by about 9,000 to 2,41,000. Bombay was the only provinee where 
there was an appreciable increase in the number of children employed. Penal 
action was taken in Bombay, Bengal and Sind against irregular employment 
of women and children. 

The safeguarding of machinery and plant received close attention in all 
the provinees. Steps were taken for better provision of fencing and guarding. 
The importance of tight-fitting clothing was brought home to factory managers. 

There was steady progress with housing schemes. In the United Pro- 
vinees 454 quarters have been constructed—sugar factories being responsible 
for the bulk of them. In Madras, housing accommodation is provided on 
nominal rent in many of the rice, oil and textile mills and tea factories. In 
Bombay, considerable progyess has been made in popularising and improving 
the Development Department chawls. In Bengal, additional accommodation 
has been provided in 20 concerns and in several eases kutcha houses have been 
replaced by pucca ones. In the Punjab, except in the case of a few large 
factories, the housing conditions were unsatisfactory. 

The health of the factory employees in all Provinces was reported as 
generally good. Ventilation, lighting and sanitary facilities in the larger 
establishments were on the whole adequate. Bombay continued to make 
progress in air-conditioning the textile mills. Experience is showing that air- 


conditioning is not only improving conditions, but has also increased efficiency 
from four to eight per cent. with fewer breakages and more even conditions 
for the yarn and cloth. 
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The nature of dust hazards which cause respiratory and other disabili- 
ties, is being investigated in Assam, Bengal, Madras and the Punjab. 


REPORT OF THE BIHAR LABOUR INQUIRY COMMITTEE 


[J\HE Report of the Labour Inquiry Committee appointed by the Government 
of Bihar under the chairmanship of Dr. Rajendra Prasad was published 
the last week in June. The Report consists of 25 chapters and 281 pages 

and covers a wide range of subjects. Among the recommendations are the 

following : 

(a) Due to conditions arising out of the war the matter of a compen- 
satory allowance to correspond with the rise of the cost of living should be 
investigated. 

(b) Ex-employees should be given the first claim on employment and 
preference should be given in employing the relatives of employees. Dis- 
crimination against Biharis in matter of employment should be discontinued. 

(ce) Government should assume power to prohibit contract labour, save 
in exceptional circumstances. 

(d) Every establishment should have service rules, framed in consulta- 
tion with the labour unions or representatives of workers and submitted to the 
Labour Commissioner for approval and registration. 

(e) Reduction of wage-rate as a means of punishment should be abolished. 

(f) Provident funds should be made compulsory save where Govern- 
ment specifically grants exemption. 

(g) Holidays with pay should be granted to workers who have complet- 
ed a minimum number of days of service in a period of 12 months. 

(h) The matter of a compulsory scheme of sickness insurance on a 
contributory basis should be investigated. 

(i) The Factories Act should be extended to all manufacturing estab- 
lishments not using power, provided they employ at least 40 persons. 

(j) Employers should be required to provide shelters for rest, and to 
maintain creches for the care of children. 

(k) Government should assume power to investigate serious grievances 
regarding the rate of rents for workers’ quarters. 

(1) Workers’ housing should be a statutory obligation on industry, 
with due reference to the financial condition of an industry. Workers should 
be encouraged to build homes by loans on reasonable terms and by concession 


leases. 
(m) A debt conciliation act applicable to industrial workers should be 
passed, 
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(n) Attempt should be made to acquaint the workers with their rights 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

(o) The Payment of Wages Act should be extended to mines and 
quarries. All wage contracts should be reduced to writing. 

(p) All trade unions which are registered and have been in existence 
for at least six months and command a minimum membership of 5 per cent. of 
the total labour foree in any establishment should be recognised by that estab- 
lishment for purposes of negotiation. 

(q) Cases of victimisation arising out of strikes should be decided by 
the Labour Commissioner or any other officer authorised by him. 

(r) There should be no strike or lockout without notice. 

;) Stay-in Strikes should be prohibited by law. 


Ss 


(s 
(t) Peaceful picketing should be permitted. 

(u) An Industrial Court and a Labour Department with the Commis- 
sioner of Labour at its head should be established. 


SIND [INDUSTRIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


N Industrial Advisory Board of 15 members has been appointed by the 
A Government of Sind to study problems relating to the industrial develop- 
ment of Sind. The Board will function for three years and will prepare 
schemes and examine proposals relating to industries, acting in an advisory 


capacity to Government. 
SICKNESS INSURANCE 


TUNHE Government of India have requested the provincial Governments to 
consult important associations of employers and workers in an endeavour 
to ascertain whether they are willing to accept the principle of compulsory 

contributions to the proposed sickness insurance fund. The opinions elicited 

and the comments of the provincial Governments are to be in the hands of the 

Central Government by September. 


WHERE WELFARE AND HOUSING MEET 


VERY useful pamphlet under the above title has recently been issued by 
a Joint Committee on Housing and Welfare of the American Public 
Welfare Association and the National Association of Housing Officials. ' 
The Report stresses ‘‘that public policy and administration in welfare 
and housing have the same basic general objective—the groundwork for a 
decent, healthful, civilized way of life for all families in the community, 


* American Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago, 25 cents. 
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including those at the bottom of the economic heap .... Many officials both in 
housing and welfare habitually fail to see the scope of the others’ programmes 
and activities. To altogether too many housers welfare administration is 
solely or almost exclusively the granting of family relief—handing out certain 
sums of money or forms of script or goods to destitute families. Too large 
a proportion of welfare officials think of housing either as the enforcement 
of a few rudimentary standards of sanitation or the building of a few isolated, 
heavily subsidized housing projects.... The first job, therefore, both of 
housing and welfare officials, is to find out what manner of men the others are 
and what they are doing and trying to do.’’ 

The Report urges the co-operation of welfare and housing officials in 
developing reasonable housing standards. It points out that planning, building 
and managing low-rent housing are not simple jobs. They demand trained 
and specialized abilities. On the other hand, housing officials should take 
the advice of experienced welfare officials on housing needs, location of 
housing projects and family habits and requirements. Before undertaking 
clearance projects, housing and welfare officials should confer regarding the 
proper disposition of dispossessed families. They should consult together 
regarding tenant selection. Housing authorities should not attempt to provide 
extensive welfare activities. They should rather co-operate with the welfare 
agencies equipped to render such services. 

Much sound common sense is compressed within a few small pages and 
a supplementary bibliography supplies a competent guide for those who desire 
to pursue the subject further. 


WHY NOT PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENTS OF PUBLIC WELFARE ? 


N the winter of 1936-37, The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social 
Work organized a series of public lectures around the general theme, 
‘*Some Social Services of the Government of Bombay.’’ It was consider- 

able of a problem to decide what should be included under the social services, 
but as finally arranged the topics presented were: The Public Health Activities 
of Government; The Medical Programme of Government; The Work of the 
Labour Office; Factory Law Administration; The Administration of Work- 
men’s Compensation; The Work of the Labour Officer; Industrial Housing; 
Rural Reconstruction; Co-operative Societies; and the Working of the Bombay 
Children Act. 

A recent English volume on Social Administration’ discusses such topics 
as Publie Health, Housing, Town and Country Planning, Education, Maternity 
and Child Welfare Work, Employment of Children, Juvenile Delinquency, 

* Clarke, John J,, London; Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd,, Rev, Ed,, 1939, 
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National Health Insurance, Labour Legislation, Unemployment, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, Old Age Pensions, Blind Person’s Pensions, and Widows, 
Orphans and Old Age Contributory Pensions Acts. 

The term ‘‘Publiec Welfare’’ is difficult of exact definition, but in general 
usage it refers to the public tax-supported social work carried on as a function 
of either the Federal, Provincial or Local Governments. 

From a functional standpoint, public welfare has been described as 
including ‘‘all Governmental Activities for the prevention and treatment of 
dependency, neglect, delinqueney, crime, and physical or mental handicap. 
It includes programmes for various type of public assistance, such as general 
relief, unemployment relief—whether direct or work relief, disaster relief, and 
assistance to special groups such as underprivileged-children, the physically 
and mentally handicapped, and the delinquent, and the administration of 
publie institutions for these groups. Related to these institutional programmes 
are probation, parole, and clinical services. Closely related to public welfare 
are other fields of social insurance and social planning.’’ * 

The modern conception of public welfare is thus far removed from its 
historical antecedents—the Elizabethan Poor Laws and subsequent ‘‘pauper 
legislation.’’ 

Local bodies, both official and non-official, have attempted to supply 
relief for the destitute and institutional care for the insane, delinquent and 
physically handicapped. The obvious inability of local bodies to cope with 
such problems in any adequate manner, has led larger units and the State 
Authorities themselves to establish Government Institutions for those members 
of society requiring special care. 

In every country, the first step so far as Government was concerned, 
was to establish institutions for the care of the handicapped. It has been in 
relatively recent times that public welfare work has passed beyond the in- 
stitutional stage. ; 

Today, in any modern State, public welfare work is no longer confined 
to institutions. It now includes child welfare activities, family case work, old 
age assistance, mother’s aid for the care of dependent children within the 
home, mother’s pensions, cash payments to the needy blind, and in more 
recent years—unemployment relief and unemployment insurance. 


The extension of the case work activities of Governments has been most 
interesting. Both local, and what would correspond to our Provincial Govern- 
ments, have interested themselves in the placing and adoption of orphan 
children; work with unmarried mothers; care and education of the blind, deaf 
and crippled—particularly children; and case work for the mentally deficient 

? Social Work Year Book, 1939, p, 348, 
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and delinquent. In anumber of States the work of probation and parole is 
controlled in its entirety by State Departments of Public Welfare. 

The State Welfare Authority is directly charged with the responsibility 
of administering such state institutions as those for the care of the insane, 
feeble minded, and epileptics; for dependent, neglected and delinquent child- 
ren; for the physically handicapped, and the prisons and reformatories. The 
State Welfare Authority has also the responsibility of supervising local public 
institutions, such as almshouses and orphanages, and insisting that these 
institutions maintain a certain standard of excellence. 

It has been well pointed out in this connection that ‘“‘The ability of a 
State Department to use these powers in a constructive edueational way 
depends as much upon the quality of the personnel employed as it does upon 
the statutory provisions. Effective supervision of institutions and agencies, 
public or private, presupposes a state department capable of exerting leader- 
ship through initiation, stimulation, and edueation. It is important that the 
State should experiment and co-operate in the establishing of standards rather 
than rely merely on ‘inspection’ for that result.’’ ® 

The object of centralizing public welfare activities in a single depart- 
ment of government is to prevent duplication of efforttind to bring about co- 
ordination of the agencies in the field. At present in India, welfare functions 
may be found scattered through many departments of Government. A re- 
organization, bringing related functions together in a single department of 
public welfare, would, without doubt, result in an improvement of the services 
rendered by the various agencies. 

If public welfare work is to progress satisfactorily in India, there must 
be not only proper administration and supervision of existing agencies, but 
the creation of new local agencies under the direction of the provincial 
authority. If funds are allotted for public welfare by the Central Government, 
or by the Provincial Governments themselves, it will be the task of the provin- 
cial welfare departments both to allocate funds to local bodies and to prescribe 
rules and standards for these bodies. They may also lay down qualifications 
for personnel and arrange for auditing the accounts of the local bodies. Central 
Government supervision of the provincial departments and thus indirectly of 


the local agencies should help to improve the standard of work. 

The administrative control of a Provincial Department of Public Welfare 
might be vested in a single appointed welfare executive, or in an appointed 
board which would either name an executive or act jointly as the executive. 

The qualifications for the public welfare administrator are a thorough 
knowledge of the field, and proven executive competence. The workers entrust- 

§ Tbid,, p. 352. 
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ed with carrying out the programmes should be adequately trained in modern 
methods of social work. 

We are living in a time of rapid changes in the social field. The pro- 
blems of public welfare are too complicated to be relegated to departmental 
subordinates with no particular genius or enthusiasm for the task in hand. 
They demand the continuous attention of able and well-trained minds. Is the 
time not at hand for the establishment of Provincial Departments of Public 
Welfare ? 























THE SIR DORABJI TATA GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
THE NEW CLASS 


HE Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work began its fifth 
academic year on Tuesday, June 18, 1940. The Opening Assembly, 
presided over by the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, Mr. S. D. 
Saklatvala, was held on Thursday, June 20th. The Director delivered the 
opening address on the subject, ‘“‘Education and Social Change,’’ which is 
printed in full in this issue of the Journal. The Chairman, while accepting 
the general thesis that all is not well in industrial society, felt that the remedy, 
for India at least, lay in further industrialization and not in a curbing of 
industrial effort. Granted that some form of planning may be advisable, the 
question still remains, ‘‘Who is to do the planning: the business man or the 
politician ?’’ It is but natural that the industrialist feels that he is more 
competent to deal with matters concerning industrialism than the politician 
is. The Chairman expressed the personal feeling that if business men would 
regard their activities as a trust and really seek to enlist the whole-hearted 
co-operation of their employees, class antagonisms would soon disappear. 
“We are all workers,’’ he said, ‘‘and should refuse to accept divisive labels.’”’ 

The new class admitted to the School was chosen from an unusually 
large and competent list of applicants. The students selected are as follows 3 

Mr. Palonji Pirojshaw Antia, Bombay. 

Miss G. Kantharathnam Appalswamy, Secunderabad Dn. 

Mr. Iqbal Azad, Bombay. 

Mr. Jagannath Vasudeo Bhave, Nagpur, C. P. 

Miss Uma Chatterji, Calcutta. 

Mr. Joseph Mampilli Cherian, Cochin State. 

Miss Aloo Fardunji Desai, Bombay. 

Mr. Navichandra Ambalal Desai, Ahmedabad] 

Mr. Ganpatrao Kamlakar Dighe, Bombay. 

Mr. Jagdish Prasad Gupta, Meerut, U. P. 

Miss Lila Jayawant Kulkarni, Bombay. 

Miss Perin F. Madon, Bombay. 

Mr. Yeshwant Dattatraya Mahajan, Poona. 

Miss Janaki Rangaiyyar Manjeri, 8S. Malabar. 

Miss Maki Shapurji Modi, Bombay. 

Mr. Oatlingam Mohanasundaram, Madras. 

Mr, A. J. Nagaraj, Bangalore, 
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Miss Keshar Baburao Naik, Vengurla, Bombay Province. 
Mr. Dalip Chand Nanda, Eminabad, Punjab. 

Mr. William David G. Patil, Kolhapur. 

Mr. Girdhari Lal Rajhanshi, Meerut, U. P. 

The Hon. Beena Sinha, Calcutta. 

Mrs. Lily James Sukhnandan, Mungeli, C. P. 


A CORRECTION 





; ISS Kokila Doraiswami writes that in designating her as the Organising 
M Seeretary of the Madras Red Cross Society, in the June issue of the 

Journal, we are advancing her far too rapidly, for in reality she is 
serving as a probationer with the Society. Our apologies to Miss Muriel 


Simon, the efficient and very active Organising Seeretary of the Society. 
ALUMNI-STUDENT TEA 
students by the alumni resident in Bombay, on Saturday, the 6th July. 


Conversation, food and games combined to make the occasion a 
memorable one. 


VERY pleasant social function was the tea given in honour of the new 


STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


j 


T a meeting of the Students’ Association on the 11th July, the following 
A office bearers were elected for the first term : 

General Secretary—Mr. P. P. Antia. 

Sub-Committee for Games—Miss P. F. Madon, Mr. J. V. Bhave and 
Mr. J. M. Cherian. 

Entertainment Sub-Committee—Mrs. L. J. Sukhnandan, Miss A. F. Desai 
and Mr. P. P. Antia. 





Programme Sub-Committee—Miss J. R. Manjeri, Miss M. S. Modi and 
Mr. O. Mohanasundaram. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


Manhood in the Making. Edited by T. F. Coape. London: Peter Davies, 
1939. Pp. 347. 10s. 6d. 


The major need of educational reconstruction is a definition of the place 
of education in character building, in personality development and, above all, 
of its function in a democratic society. There is, therefore, a growing real- 
jzation that education can no longer concern itself with segments of the child’s 
personality; it cannot concentrate upon intellect alone, or body alone, or pay 
special attention merely to his spiritual development. There must be consist- 
ency in the influences that mould his character, his personality, his attitudes 
and his values. This aspect of the education of youth is fully discussed in the 
book, Manhood in the Making, asymposium by agroup of like-minded eduea- 
tionists and psychologists. 

The general plan of the book is first to survey ‘‘The Material,’’ that is, 
to consider the boy himself—the potential specimen of manhood—in the light 
of modern knowledge of hygiene and physical education, of psychology and 
educational philosophy. This is followed by a short section in which ‘‘The 
Makers,’’ namely, parents and teachers, are discussed. In these two sections 
the authors examine carefully and scientifically what childhood is, what 
adolescence is, and what conditions are essential in one stage if we are to 
expect orderly development and expansion in cach succeeding stage. How 
can the boy best achieve and retain fitness of body, health or mind, freedom 
in emotional life, contact with his spiritual souree? What is his duty as an 
individual ? What is his duty to his family, to his locality, to his country 
as citizen, to humanity at large as a social being? On these and other ques- 
tions which perplex parents and teachers, the book attempts not so much to 
dogmatize as to throw light. 

The third section is entitled ‘“‘The Making.’’ The three chapters of 
this part give some account of what was, is and might be in the three kinds of 
schools—the Public School, the Secondary School and the Co-Edueational 
School—for adolescents in Great Britain. The authors of these three chapters 
are headmastefs who should know from their considerable educational experi- 
ence what they are writing about. The real objective of education is the 
co-education of mind, body and soul. ‘‘You do not educate a man,’’ 
John Ruskin, ‘‘by telling him what he knows not, but by making him what 
he was not,’’ For the boy, the school has to make him into a wage-earner; 
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for the parent into a realized personality, and for society into a citizen. To 
state it briefly, the school’s business is to discover and make effective a unique 
personality. Hence each chapter is a plea for greater freedom for the pupil. 

In defence of co-education the writer on the third type of school maintains 
that “‘co-education offers fuller environment and a fuller training.’’ “‘If the 
ultimate aim of education,’’ he concludes, ‘‘is fullness of life, in fullness of 
life also in the organized experience of the school is to be found the means of 
attaining that aim. That is the ground for my belief in eo-education, a belief 
which has only been strengthened by a long experience of it in practice.’’ 
Finally comes the section on ‘Vocational Guidanece’’ by two experts whose 
experience enables them to speak with authority as to the best environment for 
emergent manhood coming to grips with the problems of earning a livelihood. 

It is, indeed, refreshing to read Manhood in the Making. It is not a tribute 
to our social intelligence that we know so much less about human behaviour 
and personality than we do about the behaviour of physical objects. The 
reason for this discrepaney is not only that persons are more complex and 
difficult to study but also that the resources of research have been directed 
much more toward understanding the behaviour of objects than of persons. 
The human personality has been a poor second in the affections of the scien- 
tists, and the adolescent has not even received his share of the scanty resources 
devoted to human research. Such studies as have been made of the adolescent 
have been to untangle the roots of delinquency among youth, though within 
the last decade some attempts have been made to study scientifically the 
‘‘normal’’ adolescent. Whatever the causes of this neglect, the fact remains 
that the resources of knowledge about the adolescent are inadequate for our 
needs. Therefore the book under review is a welcome contribution. Though 
the book is concerned with the British boy and his education, there is enough 
material to help Indian parents and teachers to a better understanding of the 
adolescent and his training, 


J. M. KUMARAPPA 
Social Service in India. Edited by Str Epwarp Buvunt, K.C.I.E., O.B.E., 


I.C.S. (Retd.) London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1938. Pp. 447. 
10s. 6d. 


Economic Problems of Modern India. Edited by RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE. 
London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 19389. Pp. 443. 10s. 6d. 
Here are two books which deal with certain important aspects of Indian 
society. Social Service in India is the contribution of six English authorities, 
with long service in India, and is designed primarily for the instruction of 
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probationers for the Indian Civil Service. At the same time it has a general 
interest. 

The range of topics presented is a broad one and necessitates their 
being treated in a somewhat sketchy manner. The subjects particularly 
stressed are the social backgrounds of the Indian people; the rural community 
and agriculture; medicine and public health; education; industrial labour; 
co-operation, and local self-government. 

The final chapter discusses the relationship between voluntary social 
effort and official schemes: 

‘‘Since ... the Indian peasant or labourer cannot in a few years, pro- 
bably cannot in a single generation, transform his outlook and his habits, 
social welfare work, and particularly rural welfare work, must during the 
interval be promoted and sustained by an institution which is itself permanent. 
It must not depend on individuals who may very shortly disappear. The only 
permanent bodies which can fulfil this function are (i) Governments, and 
(ii) voluntary associations having a stable existence, an adequate income to 
pay their staff, and a continuous policy... The two types of agency—Govern- 
ments and voluntary societies—will effect most if they remain in touch with 
one another and work as allies. Government departments are permanent, but 
cannot always reach the people; voluntary societies reach the people, but may 
lack resources or knowledge which Governments can supply.’’ 

A bibliography for each chapter is of value for those who wish to make 
further study of the topics under discussion. 

While Economic Problems in Modern India is, as its name suggests, 
primarily a handbook in economies, it also contains a number of chapters of 
definite interest to the social worker. Dr. Mukerjee states the point of view 
very clearly when he says : 

‘‘Rural planning is a delicate and difficult art, and vast sums may be 
wasted if there be no proper co-ordination of reconstruction activities of 
Government in the fields of agriculture, co-operation, education, sanitation 
and social welfare, nor reorientation of panchayats and other intermediary 
bodies which develop local initiative and progress-mindedness among the rural 
masses. The peasant cannot be progress-minded in one direction and conser- 
vative and superstitious in another. No progress can be achieved if social 
custom, family and marriage habit encourage the peasants to multiply without 
restraints and out-reach not merely the out-put of their fields but also the 
facilities of education and sanitation that may be provided. The advantages 
of co-operative credit are nullified if the peasant continues to waste money 
lavishly on social ceremonies in the sequence of births, deaths and marriages 
jn the family or falls a victim along with his cattle to diseases, seasonally and 
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recurrently, through disregard or ignorance of the elementary rules of hygiene. 
Neither intensive farming nor dairying can flourish as long as religious senti- 
ment prevents the Indian peasant from taking a practical view of animal 
keeping . . . How often are the fruits of toil of the depressed castes, who form 
the backbone of Indian agricultural labour and a considerable section also of 
industrial labour in India, dissipated in drink and vice because of the social 
barriers to acquiring land, following less servile and degrading occupations and 
otherwise improving their economic status and standard of living! A rural 
recovery programme must therefore include social reform, an offensive against 
all out-worn religious creeds, social beliefs and caste habits, which prevent 
the men and women of India from taking a common-sense attitude for conserv- 
ing and wisely using the present limited resources.’’ ‘( pp. xvii-xviii ) 

Although fourteen different authors contribute to the symposium, the net 
result is a fairly unified picture of India’s outstanding economic problems. It 
is a source of satisfaction to find the economists approaching their subject in 
the light of “‘the sociological whole situation’’ instead of from the standpoint 
of pure theory. An extension of studies of this type is certain to result in 
programmes of practical benefit to the nation. 


CLIFFORD MANSHARDT 


Your Community. By JOANNA C. CotcorD. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1939. Pp. 249. $0.88. 

This book is a revised and enlarged edition of an earlier and popular 
pamphlet, ‘‘What Social Workers Should Know About Their Own Communi- 
ties.”’ 

The book is primarily useful for making ‘‘Social Surveys’’ rather than 
“Sociological Surveys.’’ It is an outline intended as a guide to non-pro- 
fessional and pre-professional students of social research, to help them secure a 
‘“‘rounded picture of their bwn community,’’ especially as to the provision 
which that community makes to conserve the health and safety and to promote 
the education and general welfare of its inhabitants. The different outlines 
given in separate chapters cover such topics as Community Setting, Local 
Government, Crime, Public Safety, Labour Problems, Housing, Provision for 
Health Care and its Distribution, Provision for the Handicapped, Educational 
Resources, Recreation, Religious Agencies, Provisions for Family Welfare, 
for Child Care and for Community Planning and Co-ordination. 

The most helpful feature of the book is that it assists in the gathering 
of pertinent data. Under each heading is given a set of questions, answers to 
which would form the most essential data for the study of that particular 
aspect of community life. Such help in the preparation of Schedules makes it 
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possible to avoid the unnecessary labour of collecting a medley of facts which 
may not be useful for the study as such. 

Even though the book is meant for use in the study of American com- 
munities, it can be a useful guide for the survey of any Indian community by 
reformulating the questions to suit any particular purpose or area. It must 
be noted, however, that the word ‘‘Community’’ is used in its ‘‘Sociological’’ 
and not in its ‘‘Religio-Political’’ sense as it is often used in India. 

y. &. Tvs 
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